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Meshkin     6  X  9.4     $490. 
A  rug  Irom  northern  Persia,  Caucasian  in 
spirit.  Many  similar  examples  are  avail- 
able,  in   tones  ot   light  blue,   cinnamon 
brown,  gold,  deep  blue  and  ivory. 


Kayseri  Prayer  Rug 
3.10x5.6     $590. 
The  most  finely  woven  Turk 
ish  rug,  shown  here  in  the 
classic  'mosque  lamp' 
prayer  design.  Many 
examples  are  avail- 
able in  soft  colors 
of  rose,  peach 
medium  blue 
and  green. 


Jozan  Sarouk 
8x10.2     $1775. 

An  example  of  the  finesl 

type  of  Sarouk  in  an  el- 

antly  detailed  floral 

design,  woven  in 

tones  of  deep 

blue,  clear 

red.  and 

green 


Yalameh     7.2x11.6     $890. 
A  bold  tribal  rug  from  south- 
ern Persia,  woven  in  clear 
stained-glass  colors  of 
green,  blue,  red  and 
ivory.  Examples 
available  mostly 
in  above  size 
and  smaller. 


Antique 
Cabistan 
4x8.4     $1975. 
This  fine  Cabistan 
is  one  rug  chosen 
from  our  large  col- 
lection of  outstanding 
antique  rugs.  Please 
write  to  us  concerning 
your  interests,  for  we 
have  hundreds  of  Antique 
Caucasian,  Turkish,  Persian 
and  Turkoman  rugs  to  offer  of 
exceptional  quality,  age  and  condition 


Meles  Prayer  Rug 
4.5  X  7.8      $335. 

A  Turkish  prayer  rug  from 

near  the  Aegean  coast, 

traditionally  woven  in 

colors  of  gold, 

brown,  red,  white 

and  black. 


Keshan 
9x13.7 
$1850. 
An  exam- 
ple of  the  fin- 
est and  most 
intricately  de- 
tailed contem- 
porary Persian  weav- 
ing, in  tones  of  ivory, 
blue  and  gold   Large 
nventory  in  many  sizes. 


To  find  the  finest  Persian  rugs,  Arthur, 
John  and  Joyce  Gregorian  go  directly 
to  the  Famed  Oriental  Bazaars  of  the 
Middle  East.  While  other  importers 
are  relying  on  agents,  the  Gregorians 
are  applying  their  ingrained  experience 
of  the  weaver's  art  to  seek  out  rugs 
of  unusual  quality  and  value.  Over 
traditional  cups  of  tea,  they  use  their 
deep  knowledge  of  the  land  and  people 
to  barter  for  the  rugs  good  enough 
to  be  called  Gregorian.  They  make 
many  Fine  Oriental  Buys,  passing  on 
to  their  American  customers  prices  no 
more  than  you'd  pay  for  ordinary 
Oriental  rugs. 

Journey  with  the  Gregorians  through 
their  1 8th  century  showrooms  and  view 
more  than  3,000  Oriental  rugs  in 


Antique  Afghan  Boukara     9x12     $875. 

One  of  the  many  fine  examples  we  have  of  fa- 
mous nineteenth  century  Turkoman  weaving, 
in  all  sizes.  Earth  tones  predominate. 

colors,  shapes,  sizes  and  price 
ranges  that  are  a  Gregorian  tradition 
in  themselves.  Or  send  for  full  color 
literature.  S  l  .00.  and  Arthur  T. 
Gregorian's  definitive  book  — 
"Oriental  Rugs  and  the  Stories  They 
Tell,"  252  pages  with  62  color 
plates,  just  S 1 4.50  postpaid. 


The  Gregorians  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  assemble  this  new  collection. 
It's  ready  for  delivery  now. 

— ,  Arthur  T 

Gregorian  inc 

2284  Washington  Street,  Newton  Lower  Falls. 
Massachusetts  02162  (617  244-2553) 
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Focus 

NEW  CHOICES  IN  ACADEMICS  by  John  Loretz  and  Heidi 
Schwarzbauer 

The  University  may  prescribe  fewer  courses  than  it  has  in  the 

past,  but  the  quality  of  liberal  education  has  not  diminished. 

A  look  at  some  new  programs  and  an  overview  of  curriculum 

change  at  BC. 

Features 

BC  FINANCES:  GETTING  BETTER  ALL  THE  TIME  by  John  Tessitore 
The  audit  of  fiscal  1971-72  is  complete  and  the  budget  has 
balanced.   Financial  Vice  President  John  Smith  shows  how  it 
was  done  and  makes  some  suggestions  about  future  spending. 

TO  THE  ENDS  OF  THE  EARTH  by  Eli  Shenkman 

A  Jesuit-scientist  reflects  upon  a  career  which  has  taken  him 

from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Antarctic-  and  everywhere  in  between. 

CROSSWALK  by  Francis  Sweeney,  S.J. 

The  author's  experience  with  a  young  man  in  trouble  this  sum- 
mer brought  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  one  of  the  mis- 
sions of  a  priest. 

News 

The  presidency  from  ground  zero/The  problem  of  the  A&S 
deanship  is  solved  ...  for  the  moment/The  class  of  '76  is  here 
and  its  a  very  good  group  indeed/Campus  ministry  revisited/ 
Making  transfer  students  feel  at  home/Newsclips 

Sports 

SHARING  THE  SPORTS  SPOTLIGHT  by  Maureen  Baldwin 

Forget  about  BC  football,  hockey  and  basketball  for  a  minute. 
How  much  do  you  know  about  BC  soccer?  Or  BC  tennis?  Or 
Women's  varsity  sports? 

ONE  FOR  THIS  YEAR,  ONE  FOR  NEXT  by  Mike  Lupica 

Alumni  Profile 

A  VERY  VISIBLE  SUPERINTENDENTbyyohn  Loretz 

bridge  continues  its  series  of  alumni  profiles  with  a  look  at  a 
man  who  has  been  making  Boston  headlines  since  he  took  over 
the  city's  school  system  in  September-  William  J.  Leary,  '53. 

Alumni  News 

Summer  school  for  Alumni/A  meeting  of  the  alumni  leaders/ 
Coming  up:  A  trip  to  Munich 

Alumni  Notes 


Credits:  Photos-  P.  8,  P.  14,  P.  16-18, 
P.  20,  P.  24  by  Dan  Natchek.  Illustra- 
tions -  Cover,  P.  2-7  by  Ronn  Campisi. 


Correction:  The  September  issue  of 
bridge  credited  Mr.  Martin  L.  LaVor 
with  the  photos  appearing  on  pages  4 
and  5.  Mr.  LaVor's  congressional 
photos  appeared,  in  fact,  on  pages  10 
and  11. 

Back  Cover:  LANDMARK  1909- The 
Towers  on  the  Heights  -  the  tolling 
bells  of  suburban  Boston  College. 
The  BC  campus  on  Chestnut  Hill  dates 
to  June  19, 1909,  with  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  Tower  Building  or  the 
Recitation  Building,  now  Gasson  Hall; 
the  first  building  on  University  Heights. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  then  college 
president,  the  college  purchased 
property  in  Chestnut  Hill  and  the  Class 
of  1913  officially  opened  Tower  Building 
and  began  the  relocation  of  the  campus 
from  the  South  End  of  Boston  to  Chest- 
nut Hill.  The  late  Father  Gasson  and 
the  late  Mayor  Edgar  W.  Warren  of 
Newton  (picture  center)  presided  at 
the  1909  groundbreaking  attended  by 
over  thirty  thousand  persons. 
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Focus 


New  Choices  In  Academics 


Editor's  note:  Because  academic  programs  are  the  heart 
and  lifeblood  of  Boston  College,  bridge  will  be  looking  at 
significant  and  noteworthy  pursuits  in  this  area.   The  fol- 
lowing introductory  article  examines  current  academic 
requirements  and  illustrates  the  growth  and  direction  of 
the  BC  undergraduate  curriculum.   Future  issues  will 
feature  such  related  topics  as  the  new  student  mobility, 
special  academic  programs,  and  trends  in  the  professional 
schools. 

—  by  John  Loretz  and  Heidi  Schwarzbauer 

For  better  or  worse,  "You  are  what  you  read"  is  the 
principle  which  keeps  colleges  in  business.  The  university 
curriculum  is  books,  be  they  the  great  books,  an  infinite 
variety  of  textbooks,  best  sellers  or  any  number  of  the 
thousands  of  essays  which  have  been  written  about  every 
academic  subject.  And  in  spite  of  the  ever  present  labora- 
tory courses,  fieldwork  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  current 
emphasis  on  experiental  learning,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that,  at  least  at  a  university,  books  are  the  medium 
and  booklearning  is  the  message. 

As  few  as  five  years  ago  there  was  no  question  about  the 
content  of  that  message.   Each  undergraduate  knew  exactly 
what  he  -  there  were  only  a  few  shes  -  was  expected  to  take 
if  he  in  turn  expected  to  earn  a  liberal  arts  degree  from 
Boston  College.  True,  there  were  changes  which  were  not 
greeted  with  equal  enthusiasm  across  the  campus.   Latin 
was  dropped  from  the  prescribed  curriculum  years  ago, 
the  Greek  degree  was  discontinued  and  the  days  when 
students  took  theology  and  philosophy  in  every  semester 
passed  ten  years  ago.   Yet  most  of  this  is  ancient  history  and 
the  curriculum  which  more  recent  graduates  of  BC  studied 
would  probably  go  something  like  this:  Four  to  six  courses 
each  in  philosophy  and  theology,  two  years  of  math  and/or 
science,  a  year  or  two  of  English  studies,  a  year  of  modern 
languages,  two  semesters  of  European  civilization  and  an 
introductory  course  in  one  of  the  social  sciences.   If  you 
were  not  in  A&S  you  were  free  from  one  or  two  require- 
ments, but  had  more  than  your  share  of  professional  courses. 

Aside  from  one  or  two  thinly  disguised  electives,  the 
courses  were  the  same,  with  some  choice  of  professors. 
The  bulk  of  the  process  took  most  of  the  first  two  years  at 
the  University,  after  which  the  student  kept  busy  with  at 


least  one  major  and  as  many  upper  division  electives  as  h« 
could  handle.   By  graduation  therefore,  everyone  had 
roughly  the  same  educational  experience  which,  if  not 
completely  inflexible,  was  at  least  easy  to  define. 


What  Are  Others  Doing? 


Comparing  BC's  curriculum  to  that  of  other  under- 
graduate schools  can  be  sticky  business.   Each  in- 
stitution seems  to  employ  its  own  arcane  language - 
equating  trimesters,  semesters,  and  quarter  hours 
almost  demands  proficiency  in  higher  math. 

Two  central  concerns  of  the  BC  curriculum,  re- 
quirements in  philosophy  and  theology,  are  practically 
unknown  in  most  non-sectarian  undergraduate  col- 
leges. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  BC 
and  many  other  schools  is  in  the  number  of  one 
semester  courses  needed  to  graduate.  At  BC  it  is 
38,  which  means  a  five-course  load  for  most  of  one's 
college  career.  At  most  schools  it  is  32,  which  assumes 
a  normal  load  of  four. 

But  in  the  matter  of  core  curriculum,  BC  is  very 
much  in  the  mainstream  among  both  non-sectarian 
and  Jesuit  schools  -  with  the  exception  of  neighbor- 
ing Holy  Cross. 

In  1970  Holy  Cross  dropped  all  requirements  in 
theology  and  philosophy  and  provided  for  at  least 
18  free  electives.   Interviewed  by  telephone,  Dean  of 
the  College  Joseph  Fahey,  S.J.  said  that  "it  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  faculty  that  the  goals  of  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum  can  be  better  achieved  through  a  strong 
advisory  program  and  attractive  courses  in  each 
department." 

The  success  of  this  relatively  open  curriculum, 
Father  Fahey  is  swift  to  point  out,  depends  very  much 
on  a  strong  advisory  program  and  since  the  Holy 
Cross  faculty  stresses  its  commitment  to  working 
closely  with  students  the  hopes  are  high  in  Worcester. 

-  Mary  Lou  Buckley 
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|!  Now,  of  course,  the  whole  country  is  experiencing  edu- 
btional  change  and  at  BC,  change  has  taken  place  not  only 
1  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  in  the  professional  schools  as  well. 
Ince  the  liberal  arts  courses  are  the  only  ones  which  bring 
I  of  the  students  together  as  a  university,  for  now  we  will 
\  Ik  about  those,  rather  than  the  curricula  of  the  smaller 
iC  colleges.   The  theology  and  philosophy  requirements 
lave  been  pared  away  year  by  year  and  freshmen  who  antici- 
i  ated  twelve  credits  in  each  when  they  came  to  Boston 
■ollege  in  1967  were  able  to  graduate  in  1971  with  only  six 
lid  nine  in  those  respective  fields.  And  by  the  end  of  that 
|?ar,  enough  pressure  had  been  placed  upon  the  University 
|  y  students  and  faculty  alike  to  change  the  core  completely. 
I  1972,  the  required  program  of  study  for  each  undergradu- 
be  looked  as  different  in  capacity  from  its  predecessor  as 
i  oes  a  compact  car  from  a  station  wagon. 
I  The  new  prescribed  program  is  called  the  liberal  educa- 
lon  core  and  it  was  presented  to  the  University  by  the  UAS 
I  May  1971.    It  requires  that  each  student  take  two  one- 
femester  courses  in  each  of  six  specified  divisions,  to  wit, 
Reology,  philosophy,  history,  the  natural  sciences  and/or 
lathematics,  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities.   Stu- 
fcnts  may  select  courses  from  those  which  the  departments 
jpsignate  as  core  courses  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partments and  the  Council  on  Liberal  Education,  a  board 
■"eated  to  supervise  the  new  core,  they  may  choose  or 
jjeate  core  alternatives. 

n  In  theory,  students  are  encouraged  to  spread  these  re- 
quirements out  over  the  four  years  of  their  undergraduate 

i'ou  Are  What  You  Read 


career,  but  by  counting  up  the  numbers  it  becomes  clear 
that  an  ambitious  freshman  can  finish  the  core  right  away 
and  spend  the  remaining  three  years  completing  a  major  - 
sometimes  two  or  three  majors  -  and  otherwise  taking 
whatever  courses  he  pleases  from  the  elective  grab-bag. 
Regardless  of  the  games  that  some  people  may  play  with 
the  new  core,  the  intention  is  a  good  one-  prescribe  less, 
offer  a  wider  choice  of  courses  and  make  sure  that  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  couldn't  be  better. 

So  this  is  how  the  dust  has  settled  after  a  good  three  year 
battle  over  the  core.   In  the  minds  of  some  students  and 
faculty  that  battle  is  not  yet  over.   Last  year  the  Undergradu- 
ate Government  polled  students  during  January  registration 
and  59%  thought  that  the  present  core  should  be  revised. 
Over  1100  thought  that  there  should  be  no  core  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  faculty  and  some  students  wanted 
only  one  change  in  the  old  core  -  upgraded  quality  in  the 
courses  being  offered. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  politics,  it  is.   But  behind  the 
politicking  is  a  basic  difference  in  educational  philosophy 
which  has  not  been  tested  yet:  Does  each  student  have  the 
same  basic  educational  needs  and  does  the  University  know 
what  those  are,  or  does  the  student  know  what  he  or  she 
wants  out  of  an  education  from  the  beginning,  relegating 
the  University  to  a  service  role? 

Five  years  ago,  the  former  was  the  clear  answer  to  this 
question.  Many  students,  along  with  their  supporters  among 
the  faculty  now  adhere  to  the  latter  and  they  are  challenging 
the  universities  across  the  country  to  give  them  a  larger 
voice  in  determining  their  own  studies.   In  BC's  liberal  edu- 
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cation  core,  a  similarity  between  the  academic  programs  of 
any  two  students  is  certainly  not  by  University  demand,  yet 
everyone  still  takes  a  good  share  of  basic  courses  in  several 
disciplines.   Unless  one  or  another  of  the  campus  groups 
gains  more  than  its  present  support,  the  revised  core  should 
have  a  few  years  to  prove  its  worth. 

Leaving  the  core  aside  for  a  while,  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  the  face  of  the  curriculum  has  changed  over  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  The  groundwork  for  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  was  prepared  in  1970,  when  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  became  completely  co-educa- 
tional for  the  first  time.   "The  change  that  women  have 
made  now  that  they  have  arrived  is  obvious,"  said  Jolane 
Solomon,  a  member  of  the  biology  department  at  BC. 
"Women  students  and  teachers  allow  for  a  broader  view, 
interpretation,  and  perspective." 

The  philosophy  department  was  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce courses  in  women's  rights  taught  by  women  and  this 
set  the  ball  rolling.  Jolane  Solomon  added  a  course  in  re- 
productive physiology  from  a  woman's  point  of  view.  Orig- 
inally open  only  to  women,  it  is  now  offered  to  both  sexes 
as  a  one-credit  course.  Janet  James,  co-editor  of  the  mas- 
sive three-volume  work  Notable  American  Women,  has 
given  two  courses  in  the  history  of  women  in  the  United 
States  and  "The  Rhetoric  of  Women's  Rights"  offered  in  the 
Speech  Communication  and  Theater  department,  reviews 
the  struggle  of  American  women  to  achieve  social,  political 
and  economic  equality.  Women's  courses,  taught  by  and 
for  women,  have  also  been  offered  in  the  theology,  soci- 
ology and  psychology  departments. 

Other  additions  to  the  curriculum  over  the  past  several 
years  are  equally  striking.   PULSE,  a  social  action  program 
designed  to  incorporate  the  experience  of  fieldwork  with 
the  rigor  of  classroom  learning  is  one  of  these.   Under  the 
guidance  of  its  first  director,  Patrick  Byrne,  PULSE  grew  from 
a  program  with  60  students  in  1970,  to  nearly  300  this  year, 
with  a  curriculum  which  offers  25  field  projects  and  12 
courses  given  by  the  participating  departments.   New  direc- 
tor Jim  Valone  took  over  the  program  this  year.   (Ed.  note: 
PULSE  will  be  the  subject  of  a  bridge  Focus  in  an  up-coming 
issue.)  A  program  in  Black  studies,  now  in  its  fifth  year  is 
also  relatively  new  to  BC.   A  landmark  of  sorts  was  reached 
last  spring  when  the  Black  Talent  Program  graduated  its 
first  class  of  seniors.  Of  the  24  Black  Talent  graduates,  most 
are  now  attending  graduate  school.  The  group  included  2 
scholars  of  the  college,  several  honors  students  and  1  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


The  Quest  for  Quality 

What  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  traditional  areas  - 
broadly  speaking,  the  humanities,  the  natural  sciences  and 
the  social  sciences?  Joseph  Appleyard,  S.J.,  an  associate 
professor  of  English  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  curriculum 
flexibility,  said  this  summer  that  "the  appeal  of  a  place  like 
BC  is  going  to  be  in  the  quality  of  its  programs."   He  does 
not  mean  that  everything  has  to  be  new,  or  different  from 
what  is  offered  elsewhere,  although  he  himself  is  teaching 
in  an  English  program  which  is  quite  original  to  Boston  Col- 
lege.  Called  Analogy,  the  one-semester  program  offers  15 
credits  to  60  English  majors  who  will  be  working  with  six 
professors.  Analogy  has  no  set  curriculum.    In  fact,  until 
the  students  and  instructors  met  in  September,  it  had  no 


Turning  Out  Scientists 

curriculum  at  all.  A  series  of  short  courses  was  organized 
around  the  common  interests  of  the  faculty  and  students. 
According  to  Fr.  Appleyard,  this  takes  the  traditional  cours6 
format  and  the  normal  methods  of  grading  and  reduces 
them  to  a  more  workable  schedule,  allowing  more  intensivv 
work  in  the  chosen  areas. 

The  rest  of  the  English  curriculum,  though  rather  con- 
ventional, is  still  quite  a  bit  different  from  that  which  was 
offered  10  and  20  years  ago,  when  there  was  an  established^ 
basic  course  of  studies  with  an  established  purpose.  The 
method  of  teaching,  Fr.  Appleyard  said,  was  "derived  pretty 
much  from  18th  and  19th  century  teaching  manuals."  The 
courses  taught  the  techniques  of  persuasion,  which  fit  in 
nicely  with  the  traditional  Jesuit  emphasis  on  rhetoric  and 
effective  communication.   Beyond  these  two  years,  the 
English  major  studied  the  history  of  literature  and  ideas. 
Through  the  1950's  and  60's  the  curriculum  became  geared 
to  preparing  people  for  graduate  school,  with  increased 
specialization  in  courses.  There  was  a  gradual  lessening  of 
the  conviction  that  a  particular  body  of  material  was  to  be 
communicated  in  a  particular  way.   In  the  new  core,  English 
is  only  one  of  several  fields  which  fulfill  the  requirement 
called  humanities. 

There  are  some  areas  of  the  curriculum  where  the  pur- 
pose has  not  changed  so  much  as  the  subject  matter  itself. 
Joseph  Flanagan,  S.J.,  chairman  of  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment, said  that  philosophy  is  no  less  a  source  of  integration 
in  the  curriculum  than  it  was  in  the  past.   It  still  provides  th< 
overall  personal  unity  of  the  undergraduate  student  at 
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oston  College.  "But  it  does  not  play  the  same  role  in  the 
ame  fashion,"  Flanagan  said.   "You  now  have  'the  philoso- 
hy  of  specialized  fields  such  as  history,  politics,  science, 
;ligion,  psychology,  etc.   Philosophy  still  raises  the  basic 
uestions  of  value  and  ethics,  but  in  a  more  specific  fashion 
ccording  to  the  field  being  studied." 

The  first  changes  in  the  number  of  required  philosophy 
ourses  came  in  the  early  1960's,  when  a  self-study  group 

commended  reducing  the  number  of  credits  from  27  to 
8,  in  order  to  give  a  more  elective  emphasis  to  the  program, 
he  number  of  requirements  was  gradually  cut  back  to  12 
redits,  where  it  remained  until  1970  when  only  nine  credits 
nd  finally  six  were  required.   It  is  important  to  realize  that 
he  reductions  in  individual  disciplines  were  partially  neces- 
itated  by  a  general  reduction  in  the  number  of  courses 
eeded  for  a  bachelor's  degree  —  from  48  to  40  and  more 
ecently  from  40  to  38.   Each  student  now  takes  only  two 
hilosophy  courses  as  the  core  requirement:  the  philos- 
phy  of  man  and  the  philosophy  of  value.   "Yet  students 
aday,"  Fr.  Flanagan  noted,"  are  taking  practically  as  many 
hilosophy  courses  as  they  did  ten  years  ago." 

Something  similar  can  be  said  of  theology  which,  ac- 
ording  to  chairman  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  maintains  a 
igh  enrollment  despite  the  large  scale  reduction  in  credit 
?quirements.   Here  as  well,  the  emphasis  is  on  special 
heological  problems,  although  two  introductory  courses, 

ken  by  most  students  to  fulfill  the  core,  are  offered.   Fr. 
)'Malley  said  that  "it  is  no  longer  possible  to  have  a  fresh- 

an  course  which  has  the  same  syllabus  for  everybody." 

\ppetite  for  Learning 


He  bases  this  on  the  fact  that  students  come  from  so  many 
diverse  backgrounds  that  there  is  no  common  point  from 
which  to  start.  And  while  theology  may  still  provide  a  stu- 
dent with  some  of  the  most  personally  oriented  courses  in 
the  curriculum,  there  is,  frankly,  no  longer  a  demand  for  a 
personal  commitment  to  the  subject  matter.  What  Fr. 
O'Malley  said  on  this  point  almost  two  years  ago  is  worth 
repeating  here.   "Even  though  certain  theology  courses 
presuppose  a  commitment  to  faith  -  which  may  be  difficult 
to  explain  -  they  nowhere  try  to  compel  that  assent  .  .  .  The 
hope  is  that,  since  one  is  becoming  more  sophisticated  and 
knowledgeable  in  other  areas,  one  should  also  reach  a  level 
of  sophistication  in  the  life  of  faith." 

The  role  of  the  sciences  in  the  curriculum  has  always 
been  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  humanities,  which 
are  rarely  thought  of  as  training  students  for  any  profession 
in  particular,  except  perhaps  teaching.   For  the  most  part, 
the  science  departments  are  concerned  with  turning  out 
professional  physicists,  chemists  and  biologists  and  their 
major  programs  reflect  this  concern.   But  one  department 
-  physics  -  has  added  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  scientific 
studies  at  BC,  with  the  institution  of  an  A.B.  major  in 
physics. 

Sue  Cussenhoven,  an  assistant  professor  of  physics,  ex- 
plained some  of  the  thinking  that  went  into  the  decision 
to  introduce  the  new  major.   "The  tough,  intensely  the- 
oretical programs,"  she  said,  "which  produced  highly  re- 
garded graduate  students  in  the  mid-sixties,"  became 
difficult  to  support  after  cutbacks  in  federal  funds.   This 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  number  of 
physics  majors  at  BC.   At  the  same  time,  it  became  evident 
to  the  department  that,  although  one  legitimate  aim  for 
the  physics  major  was  to  become  a  professional  physicist, 
there  were  other  legitimate  aims  as  well.   Physics  training 
might  be  especially  useful  in  fields  such  as  law,  business, 
medicine  and  philosophy. 

The  A.B.  in  physics  brought  along  its  own  curriculum 
with  it.  One  of  the  first  courses  was  George  Goldsmith's 
"Techno-Scientific  Perspectives"  which  explored  the  en- 
vironmental implications  of  contemporary  science.  Sue 
Gussenhoven  taught  an  honors  program  course  called 
"Concepts  of  Physics"  and  Dr.  Rein  Uritam  offered  a  course 
entitled  "Science  and  Western  Civilization."  "Physicists 
are  trained  to  study  complex  systems,"  Prof.  Gussenhoven 
said,  "and  it  is  a  waste  of  training  and  a  waste  of  time  not 
to  apply  the  insights  that  physicists  have  gotten  in  other 
systems  to  such  a  complex  system  as  the  environment." 

This  year,  the  physics  department  is  adding  another  new 
feature  to  its  already  expanded  curriculum.   A  series  of 
one-credit  mini-courses,  each  lasting  about  five  weeks, 
will  be  offered  in  both  semesters,  covering  a  range  of  topics 
from  electronics  and  relativity  to  glass  blowing  and  the 
physics  of  musical  instruments.  Any  three  of  the  mini- 
courses  taken  during  the  year  will  be  recorded  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  three  credit  physics  course  on  the  student's 
transcript.  These  changes  in  physics  are  only  examples  of 
fresh  attitudes  toward  science  education  at  BC. 

The  changes  in  the  social  sciences  have  not  been  so  much 
in  the  curriculum  as  in  the  support  which  the  University 
has  given  to  them  over  the  past  few  years.   Dr.  David  Lowen- 
thal,  political  science  chairman,  explained  that  Catholic 
schools  have  only  realized  the  importance  of  the  social 
sciences  in  recent  years  "and  they  have  been  anxious  to 
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build  good  departments  quickly."  A  Council  of  Social 
Sciences  was  one  of  the  things  created  at  BC  "to  act  as  a 
vehicle  of  cooperation  among  the  various  departments" 
and  an  Urban  Affairs  program,  allowing  students  in  the 
social  science  departments  to  bring  several  aspects  of  their 
studies  together  into  the  field  of  urban  problems  was 
started  three  years  ago. 

Diverse  Views 

When  the  framers  of  the  liberal  education  core  presented 
their  plan  to  the  Academic  Senate,  they  stressed  the  need 
for  a  solid  advisory  system  to  go  with  it  hand  in  hand.    In 


fact,  a  substantial  number  of  students  and  faculty  have 
stated  at  various  times  that  no  university  curriculum  will  bt 
able  to  work  without  one  in  the  future.   History  chairman  i 
John  Heineman,  who  thinks  that  such  a  system  at  BC  is 
impractical,  if  not  impossible,  explains  the  problem  this . 
way.   Under  the  old  core,  he  said,  "It  was  assumed  that  mn 
students  would  get  'unofficial'  advisement  during  the  first! 
two  years  of  their  requirements.  This  can  no  longer  be 
assumed."  So  to  prevent  haphazard  wandering  through  tltl 
curriculum,  each  student  should  have  a  single  faculty  ad- 
visor upon  whom  he  can  rely  for  sound  academic  counsel' 
"Certain  smaller  schools,"  Heineman  said,  "are  banking] 
on  this  advisory  process  working."   But  in  a  large,  urban 
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jhiversity  like  Boston  College,  with  a  faculty  which  "by  and 
•|rge  does  not  live  near  the  campus,''  he  is  uncertain  of  its 
Recess.   David  Lowenthal  agrees  that  an  advisory  system 
T»r  the  students  "is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  arrange.''  He 
lid  that  the  faculty  members  of  one  department  do  not 
■fcually  have  a  knowledge  of  the  courses  and  professors  in 
fther  departments  -  a  prerequisite  for  giving  good  advice. 
•  jt  he  thinks  that  "personalizing  the  advisory  system,  so 
t'iat  each  student  knows  from  the  beginning  exactly  who 
is  advisor  is,  is  a  good  idea."  The  question  is  whether 
Jkis  program  for  student  advisement  will  be  able  to  do  what 

■  expected  of  it  -  namely,  take  the  place  of  the  core  in 
felping  students  to  shape  their  academic  programs.   At  the 
( -esent  time,  the  School  of  Management  is  the  only  col- 
Ige  with  a  well-established,  formal  advisement  program. 
lUfteen  to  twenty  freshmen  are  assigned  to  individual 
■jfculty  advisors  and  at  least  two  trained  upper  classmen 
|ho  assist  the  students  on  a  regular  basis. 

■I  The  School  of  Education  illustrates  part  of  the  problem 
tell.   Students  in  that  college  are  responsible  for  the  12 
"iniversity  core  courses,  10  courses  required  for  the  pro- 
•ssional  major  and  10  electives.   The  electives  become 
Irecious.   Should  they  be  used  to  concentrate  in  another 
wea,  taken  as  a  minor  to  support  the  major  or  should  they 
le  a  potpourri  of  liberal  arts  courses  to  provide  a  general 
Educational  background?   Dorothy  Mahoney,  a  staff  psv  - 
Biologist  in  the  School  of  Ed  Counseling  Office  feels  that 
paking  freshmen  responsible  for  their  own  course  de- 
■sions  is  a  tremendous  improvement  because  it  forces 
liaturity  on  them.   "Our  society,"  she  said,  "by  virtue  of  its 
fcchnology,  prolongs  adolescence  to  age  24." 

Maybe  so,  but  many  faculty  ask,  "Won't  students  lose 
fcluable  time  because  of  the  errors  they  will  make  in  choos- 
ftg  electives  carelessly  and  whimsically?"   So,  says  Sue 
lussenhoven.    "Students  should  not  be  protected  from 
making  mistakes  by  an  artificial  structure  such  as  the  core." 
lor  should  people  assume  that  students  will  not  learn 
Equally  valuable  lessons  from  the  mistakes  they  make  in 
■noosing  courses.    )oe  Appleyard  would  like  to  see  a 

■  rongly  advised  curriculum  "for  those  people  w  ho  want 
Idvice.  The  people  who  are  going  to  make  mistakes  need 
me  freedom  to  make  mistakes.      Sot  that  everyone  falls 
lito  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  categories.   Most  people 
lave  a  little  of  both  -  they  need  advice  about  certain 
lourses,  they  should  be  allowed  to  learn  from  their  mis- 
■kes  in  choosing  others.   "If  curiosity  from  living  does  not 
motivate  learning,"  Appleyard  asked,  "what  does?" 

I  Er.  Flanagan  might  agree  on  the  point  of  motivation. 
lut  he  would  continue  that:  "Only  a  curriculum  which  de- 
mands hard  work  of  the  students  will  realK  satisfy  the 
Ippetite  for  learning. "    A  compulsive  worker  himself,  Flana- 
lan  said  that  most  people  "just  don't  like  hard  work    and 
le  predicts  that  many  students,  out  of  human  nature,  would 
pke  it  easy  in  a  free  elective  system.   But  he  is  comfortable 
jf/ith  the  present  core,  because  "it  still  demands  enough 
rom  the  students."   Flanagan's  own  courses,  taught  to 
lis  demanding  standards,  are  over-enrolled  every  semester. 
let  they  are  not  "popular"  courses,  in  the  sense  of  casual 
Ir  folksy,  because  Flanagan  avoids  what  he  calls  a  "super- 
-tnarket  education."   "When  you  give  a  popular  course," 
•e  said,  "you  take  the  edge  off  of  the  education.    A  good 
j'ducation  depends  on  maintaining  that  edge." 
I   Student  opinion  about  the  curriculum  is  no  less  divided 


than  that  of  the  faculty.   Tom  Flynn,  Undergraduate  Govern- 
ment  president,  talked  about  his  position  on  the  core 
shortly  after  his  election  last  year.   "The  stand  I  took  during 
the  campaign  was  a  no-core  stance,"  Flynn  said.   "I  also 
took  a  different  interpretation  of  this.  \\  hat  I  was  really 
pushing  for  was  a  no-core  with  an  optional  core.    I  realh 
think  that's  the  best  of  both  worlds,  because  it  would  still 
please  the  28%  who  wanted  no  core.   But  at  the  same  time, 
we  should  have  some  type  of  core  guidelines  for  the  types 
of  freshmen  who  have  come  out  of  high  schools  that  did 
not  have  good  guidance  programs. "   Flynn  was  seconded 
by  another  LCBC  officer,  John  Mckenna.   "Every  four 
years,     Mckenna  said,  "students  bring  a  fresh  outlook  to 
the  campus.   Their  views  on  education  are  different  and 
so  are  the  types  of  courses  they  are  interested  in.  Without 
student  voice,  the  curriculum  would  be  repetitious  -  there 
would  never  be  any  advancement." 

Manv  faculty,  like  James  Bowditch,  the  coordinator  of 
the  Organizational  Studies  program  in  the  School  of  Man- 
agement, agree  with  the  importance  of  student  voice  in 
the  curriculum.   "If  we  know  what  goals  a  student  has  in 
mind,"  Bowditch  said,  "we  can  gear  courses  to  fit  his  needs. 
Student-say  in  curriculum  change  also  insures  a  curriculum 
which  will  be  continually  updated  and  re-assessed.     Bow- 
ditch would  eventually  like  to  see  a  common  freshman 
year  at  Boston  College,  where  freshmen  would  be  ac- 
cepted to  the  I  niversitv  ,  rather  than  to  a  particular  college. 
Students  would  then  decide  after  one  year  in  which  schools 
they  would  like  to  register  their  major  courses  of  studies. 

There  are  enough  divergent  groups  on  the  campus, 
both  faculty  and  student,  to  have  led  one  professor  to  say, 
"If  we  were  trving  to  start  a  brand  new  university .  even 
if  everyone  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  core,  we  would 
never  have  one.   \o  one  would  be  able  to  agree  about 
what  it  should  include."   English  professor  )ohn  Mahoney, 
w  ho  has  supported  the  idea  of  a  core  from  the  outset,  be- 
lieves that  "many  arguments  against  it  are  arguments 
against  the  teachers  and  the  wa\  things  are  taught."  The 
core  curriculum,  he  said,  stands  for  what  the  university 
believes  in.   "A  great  deal  of  education  comes  from  the 
questions  raised  by  students,     Mahonev  said,    but  some 
of  the  most  vital  questions  would  never  be  raised  if  there 
were  no  exposure  to  the  broad  areas  of  learning  repre- 
sented by  the  core."  This  is  not  to  say  that  students  should 
not   have   a  wide  opportunitv    or   elective  choice,   but 
Mahoney  sees  the  four  years  as  a  time  when  students  can 
be  helped  to  "really  investigate  things."  It  is  an  opportunitv 
he  said,  which  if  missed,  can  never  be  had  again. 

Speculation  about  future  changes  in  BC's  curriculum  is  a 
popular  enterprise  on  campus,    lohn  Mckenna  speaks  for 
many  students  who  would  like  to  see  more  student-taught 
courses.    He  would  also  like  to  see  a  trial  run  of  the  living- 
learning  center  which  was  proposed  last  vear  bv  Dean 
Richard  Hughes.   While  some  students  are  working  like  the 
devil  to  graduate  from  BC  in  less  than  the  usual  eight 
semesters,  political  science  chairman  David  Lowenthal 
advocates  "a  general  slowdown     in  the  teaching  proce- 

Let  the  teacher  dwell  on  things  more.   Professors  should 
assign  less  reading  and  demand  more  thought.     But  every- 
one, regardless  of  educational  philosophy,  wants  the  best 
possible  teaching  that  BC  can  deliver.   Even  better  teaching, 
hopefullv .  v\  ill  be  in  the  foreground  or  anv  future  proposals 
for  change  in  the  curriculum  at  Boston  College. 
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Ends  of  the  Earth 


—  by  Eli  Shenkman 

Some  men  are  very  private,  their  personal  lives  are 
overshadowed  by  their  professional  achievements.   Such 
a  man  is  Rev.  Daniel  Linehan,  the  Jesuit  geophysicist.  All 
the  probing  of  a  good  reporter  will  not  reveal  his  personal 
life,  since  Fr.  Linehan's  personal  life  cannot  be  separated 
from  his  vocation  and  his  profession. 

A  pioneer  in  the  development  of  seismic  surveying,  Fr. 
Linehan  headed  Boston  College's  Weston  Observatory 
for  the  past  twenty-two  years.   His  extraordinary  career 
took  him  to  the  Vatican  at  the  invitation  of  Pope  Pius  XII 
('51 -'52),  to  the  North  Pole  at  the  invitation  of  the  New  York 
maritime  lawyer  Wilbur  E.  Dow  ('54),  then  to  the  South 
Pole  at  the  repeated  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Navy  C54-'58). 
In  the  early  1960's  he  made  four  trips  around  the  world 
under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO. 

The  first  to  take  land  measurements  of  the  magnetic 
North  Pole,  Father  Linehan  was  also  the  first  to  measure 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  at  the  South  Pole  and  the  first  to 
say  Mass  on  the  bare  earth  of  the  Antarctic  continent. 

Linehan,  who  recently  turned  68,  was  born  and  raised  in 
Beverly,  Massachusetts.   He  received  his  A.B.  ('30)  and  M.S. 
C31)  from  Boston  College,  did  his  theological  studies  at 
Weston  College  and  was  ordained  in  1936.   In  1939,  he  re- 
ceived his  M.S.  in  geology  from  Harvard  where  he  con- 
tinued his  post  graduate  studies  for  four  years. 

Father  Linehan  has  been  collecting  honors  and  awards 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Among  others,  he  received  the 
U.S.  Navy  Distinguished  Public  Service  Award,  for  his  work 
in  connection  with  Operation  Deep  Freeze,  in  1958,  the 
Defense  Department  Antarctic  Medal  in  1965  and  the 
Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement  in  1967. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  data  is  very  impressive  and  enlighten- 


Father  Linehan  at  Weston  Observatory  with  seismic  charts 
taken  in  July  1972. 


ing.   But  which  one  of  these  scientific  accomplishments  is 
most  important  to  Father  Linehan? 

"I  think  it  was  finding  a  use  for  seismology  in  the  field 
of  engineering,"  said  Fr.  Linehan.   "I  first  used  it  as  a  studei 
when  working  with  oil  companies.   Later,  when  I  came  to 
Weston,  I  employed  it  as  a  method  for  finding  water.  Now 
we  couldn't  tell  where  water  was,  but  we  could  tell  what 
geological  structures  would  lead  to  water  and  which  ones  . 
wouldn't.    It  saved  a  lot  of  needless  drilling.  After  that, 
seismology  was  used  for  building  dams  and  highways  in 
Massachusetts.  At  first,  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
just  used  seismology  as  a  tentative  method.  Then  after 
seeing  its  merits  they  gave  it  final  approval." 

But  the  scientific  side  of  Fr.  Linehan  is  only  a  part  of  the 
man.   His  commitment  and  efforts  as  a  priest  remain  the 
most  meaningful  to  him. 

"The  most  important  work  in  my  life  is  the  priesthood. 
You  probably  ask,  how  do  you  get  a  vocation?  You  don't 
wake  up  one  night  with  a  knock  on  the  door  and  see  an 
angel  standing  there  saying  you're  drafted.   Somehow  you  i 
just  know,"  he  continued. 

"During  those  years  of  training  you  find  out-  if  this  is 
the  life  you  want.   You  can  suggest  to  yOur  superiors  what 
you  would  like  to  do  .  .  .  like  parish  work  or  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  you  must  go  where  they  tell  you,"  said  Fr.  Linehan 

Although  Fr.  Linehan  did  have  some  interest  in  earth- 
quakes as  a  child,  his  first  interest  was  mission  work.  As  a 
young  Jesuit,  he  volunteered  for  mission  work  in  India 
and  Russia,  but  never  saw  any  assignments  there.   He  did 
spend  some  time  in  Jamaica  around  1939-1940  with  a  lepe 
colony.  There  he  made  the  first  color  films  of  this  type  of 
work. 

Since  being  a  priest  comes  first  with  Father  Linehan, 
celebrating  Mass  highlighted  his  trip  to  the  Antarctic.  "As 
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fnehan  poses  in  front  of  the  1908  shack  of  explorer  Ernest  Shackelton,  located  on  Ross  Island.  On  a  table  inside  the  shack,  Linehan 
bund  a  naif  eaten  meal  of  meat  and  bread  /erf  by  someone  on  the  1908  expedition  who  had  evidently  left  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  on  the 
hip.  Linehan  took  a  bite  of  the  bread  which  was  perfectly  good  after  48  years,  if  somewhat  on  the  dry  toast  side.  Pix  taken  in  7955-56 
lur/ng  the  first  Operation  Deep  Freeze. 


priest  and  as  a  scientist,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  nature  in 
pe  raw,  as  Cod  made  it.  A  land  not  bothered  by  airplanes 
ying  overhead  or  elevator  trains  passing  by.   Everything 
I  so  deathly  quiet.   No  wind,  then  you  suddenly  hear  this 
^hishing'  sound.   You  look  up  and  there  is  a  skua,  some- 
ling  like  our  sea  gull.  To  be  around  that  sort  of  prime  earth, 
ever  touched  by  man,  celebrating  Mass  in  the  coldest 
ontinent  in  the  world  you  get  kind  of  a  thrill.   It  is  so  hard 
3  explain  because  it  is  such  a  personal  thing,"  he  said. 

Looking  at  Father  Linehan's  life,  some  might  ask  how 
cience  and  religion  mix.  After  all,  doesn't  science  draw 
nan  away  from  religion  and  doesn't  religion  blind  one 
rom  the  truths  of  science?   For  Father  Linehan  the  two  vo- 
cations, religion  and  science,  make  perfect  handmaids. 

"No  matter  what  field  of  science  you  are  in,"  said  Father 
inehan,  "you  see  God  in  everything.  Take  astronomy, 
ou  have  all  these  solar  systems  each  with  its  own  suns, 
)lanets,  inner  planets  and  satellites.  This  we  call  a  universe 
nd  each  universe  is  only  one  of  countless  billions  that  are 
ircling  around  the  heavens.   Everything  is  precise;  there  is 

formation  as  they  circle  around.   But  not  one  bangs  into 
mother,  never  a  collision  or  smash  up,"  he  continued. 

"As  soon  as  you  get  forty  cars  running  through  Boston 
here  is  chaos  unless  there  is  some  sign  of  intellect  there 
o  guide  them,  like  a  traffic  light  or  policeman.  And  here 
s  this  whole  universe  going  on  without  a  bit  of  chaos,  it  is 
so  orderly  that  we  set  our  watches  by  it.  This  gives  us  a  sign 
}f  an  intellect,"  he  said. 

"You  know  when  you  go  to  the  Antarctic  you  see  some 
:>f  the  animals  that  live  there.   Some  little  penguins  can 
survive  temperatures  of  80  below,  and  some  don't.   Some 
get  trampled  to  death  by  older  birds.   Still  enough  survive 
that  the  colony  remains  the  same  size  from  year  to  year. 
You  see  how  all  the  animals  are  taken  care  of  and  appreci- 


ate the  kindness  of  the  creator  for  the  creature.  As  long  as 
the  laws  of  nature  are  followed,  you  can  see  Cod  in  every- 
thing," Father  Linehan  said. 

The  discovery  of  St.  Peter's  Tomb  in  Rome  was  both  a 
scientific  and  religious  achievement  for  Father  Linehan. 
With  the  use  of  seismology  he  was  able  to  determine  what 
was  natural  soil  and  what  was  filled  in  by  man.   By  doing 
this,  archeologist  surveying  the  area  knew  where  St.  Peter's 
grave  was  located. 

"I  didn't  get  to  open  the  grave,"  he  continued,  "my  work 
was  guiding  the  archeologist.   I  was  more  surprised  than 
anyone  that  they  found  the  tomb." 

Father  Linehan's  life  has  been  full  with  keeping  watch 
over  the  Weston  Observatory,  highlighted  with  magnifi- 
cent adventures  like  discovering  the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
saying  Mass  on  the  South  Pole,  and  finding  the  magnetic 
North  Pole.  All  of  this,  he  says,  he  has  enjoyed  tremen- 
dously and  would  do  all  over  again  if  ever  given  the  chance. 

"I  would  love  to  repeat  it,"  he  said,  "certain  times  I  feel 
a  little  weakness  in  some  area  of  science.   But  you  can't 
be  expected  to  know  everything.  At  least  I  do  know 
people  in  these  areas.   So  I  ask  them  questions." 

"I  have  found,"  he  continued,  "never  to  be  afraid  to  ask 
someone  about  something  you  don't  know  and  never  to 
be  afraid  to  say  you  don't  know  something.   You  have  to 
be  as  humble  in  science  as  you  are  in  religion. 

Although  no  longer  director  of  the  observatory,  Father 
Linehan  will  continue  his  work  there  awhile.   Last  spring 
he  was  named  Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Department  of 
Geology  and  Geophysics  at  BC.   Still,  he  is  not  certain 
about  what  lies  ahead  for  him.   Some  lecturing  and  teach- 
ing, maybe  some  parish  work.   He  says  he  will  go  wherever 
his  superiors  decide  to  send  him,  for  being  a  man  of  Cod 
comes  first  with  Father  Linehan. 
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H  by  )ohn  Tessitore 

On  June  30,  the  fiscal  year  1971-72  came  to  an  end  .  .  . 
the  black.   Now  for  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
liversity's  finances  over  the  past  few  years,  this  comes 
no  little  bit  of  news.   In  fact,  it  might  be  roughly  analagous 
that  classic  historical  phrase,  "land  ho!" 
After  a  trend  of  operating  deficits  which  started  with 
66,000  in  1968  and  reached  a  startling  S3. 8  million  in 
70,  a  balanced  budget  comes  as  a  real  Halloween  treat. 
The  obvious  question  to  consider  is  just  what  caused 
ch  a  successful  turnabout  of  circumstances.   Did  St. 
atius  Loyola  intercede  for  us?   Have  the  people  at  the 
rvice  building  been  adding  STP  to  the  furnace?   Or  maybe 
e  University  Press  is  doing  a  little  extra  printing  after 
>urs?  Oh,  how  one  wishes  it  were  so  simple.   But  no,  to 
id  the  real  answers  there  is  only  one  man  to  seek  out, 
lancial  Vice  President  John  R.  Smith. 
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Under  the  new  policy  of  "preventative  maintenance,' 

is  first  determined  how  much  money  is  worth  putting 
to  a  particular  building  at  a  particular  time  before  work 
sgins.   In  this  way  the  root  problems  (antiquated  plumb- 
g,  inadequate  heating  units,  etc.)  are  discovered  and 
ealt  with. 

An  essential  part  of  any  university's  financial  picture  is 
s  fundraising  program.   In  this  area  1971-72  was  a  year  of 
enuine  progress. 

Thanks  to  the  energies  of  the  Boston  College  Annual 
und  Committee  and  its  army  of  volunteers  imembers 
mged  from  the  class  of  '17  to  the  class  of  75),  alumni 
ifts  jumped  from  $237,000  to  S360.000,  a  solid  50%  gain. 

These  yearly  contributions  play  a  major  part  in  offsetting 
le  operational  expenses  for  programs  such  as  scholarship 
id  and  ongoing  costs  of  education,  and  are  distinct  from 
ne  long-term  pledges  made  by  many  alumni  during  the 
0's  for  capital  and  building  purposes. 

Equipped  with  the  latest  report  from  Lybrand,  Ross 
rothers  and  Montgomery,  a  highly  reputable  accounting 
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firm  of  Boston  and  the  world,  Smith  was  ready  for  examina- 
tion.  And  so,  the  first  question:  how'd  we  do  it? 

"Obviously  we  raised  tuition,"  says  Smith  flatly.   "It  may 
seem  like  a  simple  answer  to  an  otherwise  tough  problem, 
but  if  in  fact  the  product  we  are  selling  in  the  competitive 
market  is  worth  more,  it  merely  meant  we  were  selling  it 
for  less  than  is  right  to  charge." 

The  $100  tuition  increase  which  the  Financial  Vice  Presi- 
dent speaks  of,  coupled  with  a  freshman  class  of  1,900,  did 
produce  S1.9  million  in  additional  income.   But  that  is  not 
all. 
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The  salaries  of  all  faculty  and  administrative  personnel 
were  frozen  during  the  fiscal  year  1971-72.   ("That  was 
probably  the  major  factor,"  says  Smith,  "next  to  tuition.") 
While  this  freeze  has  been  lifted  for  1972-73,  a  $300,000  cut 
in  faculty  costs  has  been  directed  by  the  Budget  Committee 
for  the  coming  year. 

"I  think  that  across  the  board,"  continues  the  financial 
executive,  "the  idea  of  running  a  more  frugal  shop  has  be- 
gun to  permeate  the  L  niversity,  and  in  many  places  people 
have  done  a  good  job  of  monitoring  expenses." 

One  of  the  expenses  of  the  past  five  vears  has  been  fa- 
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cility  upkeep  and  the  policy  of    cosmetic"  repairs.   In  the 
past,  various  facilities  have  undergone  continual  minor 
renovation  which  has  come  to  cost  far  more  than  if  the 
job  had  been  done  completely  to  begin  with.   For  example, 
a  leaking  dormitorv  roof,  which  might  cost  hundreds  to  re- 
pair, leads  to  a  flooded  building  and  ruined  floors  which 
costs  thousands  to  repair. 

In  a  university  such  as  BC   where  tuition  comprises  95 
of  general  and  educational  revenue,  the  need  for  fund- 

"The  distinctive  design  of  the  game  components  are 
trademarks  for  the  Real  Estate  Trading  Came  Equipment 
of  Parker  Brothers  ©  7  935,  7946,  7967  sold  under  its  Trade- 
mark. MO\OPOLY  ®.  and  used  by  its  permission  without 
sponsorship  of  the  publication.'' 
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1971-1972 

Gifts  -unrestricted  includ- 
ing in  19"2.  $434,712  from 
Jesuit  Community 

Girts  -  restricted 


Investment  and  other 
income 


Endowment  income 
distributed 


Tuition  and  tees 
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Total  Revenues 


1972  -  23,483,844  Revenues  over/(under)    1972  -  $802,738.00 

1971-21,079,425  expenditures    1971  -  $477,466.00 


Boston  College:  Statements  of  Revenues  and  Expenditures,  educational 


raising  cannot  be  stressed  enough.   )im  Hayden,  Director 
of  Development,  and  his  entire  staff  are  extremely  con- 
scious of  their  heavy  responsibility. 

Another  major  source  of  cash  might  come  as  a  surprise 
to  some  alumni  -  that  is  the  more  than  $1.6  million  dollars 
owed  to  the  University  in  unpaid  tuition.   Needless  to  say 
this  is  a  sizable  piece  of  cash  that  could  be  doing  a  lot  of 
good  working  for  BC. 

lust  last  year  this  figure  was  at  S2.3  million  and  )ohn 
Smith  plans  to  bring  that  outstanding  balance  right  down 
to  "virtual  zero." 

So  where  do  we  stand  now?   In  1971-72  we  broke  even 
but,  unlike  old  soldiers,  those  haunting  debts  of  the  past 
several  years  don't  simply  fade  away.  What  happened,  in 
extremely  simplified  terms,  is  this. 

When  the  Loyola  Fund  (a  special  Jesuit  fund  of  excess 
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revenue  built  up  over  the  years)  ran  dry,  Boston  College 
borrowed  $6  million  in  short  term  loans  to  meet  both 
operating  and  plant  (building)  deficits.   You  must  keep 
in  mind  that  BC  works  on  two  technically  separate  accounts 
the  plant  fund  refers  specifically  to  those  monies  designate 
for  building  costs  only;  the  operating  fund  encompasses 
most  other  areas  of  university  finances. 

The  S6  million  was  then  broken  down  in  two  parts. 
Four  million  was  used  to  offset  the  operating  deficit.  The 
remaining  $2  million  was  "loaned"  by  the  operating  fund 
to  the  plant  fund  to  eliminate  its  $2.3  million  deficit.  Whati 
John  Smith  did  was  to  set  up  a  theoretical  mortgage  be- 
tween the  plant  fund  and  operational  fund  whereby  plant 
pays  back  its  loan  over  a  maximum  of  20  years. 

Until  this  $2  million  is  paid  there  is  no  amortization 
planned  for  the  $4  million  operating  deficit.   However,  in 
1972  the  short-term  debt  was  actually  decreased  to  S4.5 
million,  a  whopping  $1.5  million  gain.   How  can  this  be? 

To  understand  these  figures  you  must  realize  that  any 
excess  revenue  that  may  arise  can  be  put  toward  the  amor- 
tization of  this  short-term  loan.  Thus,  there  is  the  annual 
$234,000  "mortgage"  payment  from  plant,  a  $285,000  con- 
tribution by  the  lesuit  Community  toward  amortization 
of  plant  loans,  $700,000  from  student  accounts  receivable, 
and  an  additional  $400,000  collected  from  government 
contracts  and  grants. 

Confusing?  Well,  let's  say,  simply,  that  1972  has  seen  a 
very  considerable  reduction  of  the  short-term  loans. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  university  working  without  any 
debt  or  mortgage? 
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Expenditures 
1971-1972 

Instruc  tional 


Student  service  and 

activities 

I  ibraries 


Plant  maintenaru  e 
net  allocation 

General  and 
administrative 

Pension  expense  -  Jesuit 
Community 

Net  student  aid  expense 


Interest  on  short-term 
notes 

Amortization  of  plant 
loans 


1972 
1971 


Total  Operating  Expenditures       1972-22,681,106  1971  -21,556,891 


nd  general,  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  7972  and  7977. 

"I  would  say  that  in  normal  circumstances/'  points  out 
mith,  "you  almost  always  expect  to  have  some  form  of 
ebt.   It  is  a  normal  procedure.  That's  the  way  we  built 
ie  recreation  complex  and  that  is  the  way  we  are  building 
ie  new  dormitories.   The  annual  payment  of  these  mort- 
ages  is  called  debt  service  which  is  charged  to  operations. 
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>o  long  as  you  break  even  in  the  operating  account,  in- 
luding  the  charge  for  debt  service,  there  is  no  problem." 

Long-term  mortgages  of  Boston  College  currently  stand 
it  a  little  over  $7  million,  more  than  $2  million  of  that  rep- 
esenting  the  new  recreation  complex.   Payment  on  these 
-nortgages  was  $323,000  in  1971  and  $651,000  in  1972. 
Mthough  the  figure  doubled  last  year  it  is  not  considered 
a  problem  but  simply  reflects  the  college's  recent  building 
Drograms. 

In  terms  of  University  finances,  1972  was  truly  a  good 
year.   From  a  $3.8  million  deficit  to  a  zero  deficit  -  in  two 


years!    And  this  without  the  divine  intervention  of  a  Loyola 
Fund  (though  BC  often  receives  a  customary  contribution 
from  the  Society,  $435,000  in  1972). 

Still,  there  is  no  time  to  rest.  As  Smith  notes,  "the  big 
problem  today  is  determining  if  there  is  a  real  long-term 
future  at  all  the  private  colleges." 

Recent  studies  conducted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
indicate  that  private  colleges,  other  than  the  super-endowed 
Harvards  and  Yales,  will  not  survive  without  the  aid  of  state 
or  federal  government. 

"If  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise  faster  than  we  can 
corral  our  costs,"  says  Smith,  "we  will  just  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  meet  them.  The  big  campaign  now  is  on  develop- 
ment. 

"Even  if  the  government  comes  in  with  support,"  he 
continues,  "it  will  probably  be  no  more  than  90%  of  the 
state  cost  of  operation,  about  $1,800  per  student.  Any 
actual  cost  we  incur  beyond  that  will  have  to  come  from 
development  or  from  the  student  himself.   If  the  school 
is  lucky  enough  to  have  $1,000  per  student  from  develop- 
ment funds  we  could  give  a  needy  student  an  education 
which  actually  costs  $3,000  for  the  same  net  cost  of  a  state 
university." 

While  so  many  questions  still  exist  one  thing  stands  for 
certain;  we're  on  our  way.   Fiscal  year  1971-72  has  opened 
a  new  era  in  Boston  College  financial  management;  strides 
have  been  taken  that  enable  the  University  to  operate  in  an 
entirely  new  economic  context.  With  the  house  now  in 
order  and  enthusiasm  high  the  financial  future  seems  filled 
with  promise,  but  also  filled  with  much  remaining  hard  work. 
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"At  the  southern  end  of  the  common  a 
broken  iron  fence  encloses  a  small  grave- 
yard where  Appletons  and  Copleys  lie 
under  their  thin  slate  gravestones." 
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Crosswalk 


y  Francis  Sweeney 

It  was  late  afternoon  on  a  grey  November  day,  with  the 
ast  wind  bringing  the  smell  of  wharves  and  ocean  into  the 
oston  streets.   I  walked  southward  on  Boston  Common 
own  the  Long  Path  quartering  the  sloping  fields  between 
eacon  Street  and  Boylston.   My  mind  wandered  to  the 
alimpsest  the  Common  is.   Here  Ben  Franklin  tethered 
le  family  cow.   Here  the  Boston  schoolboys  threw  snow- 
alls  at  the  Redcoats.   Here  Boston  hanged  Mary  Dyer, 
ie  Quakeress,  and  perhaps  Mary  Glover,  convicted  of 
'itchcraft,  who  could  answer  the  court  only  in  Irish,  and 
'ho  had  difficulty  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer.   Down  this 
ong  Path  Emerson  walked  with  Whitman,  while  Concord 
ied  to  persuade  Brooklyn  not  to  publish  "Leaves  of  Grass.' 

Over  on  the  concourse  along  Tremont  Street,  the  Single- 
axers  and  the  Born-Again  Baptists,  and  the  Hare-Krishna 
ancers  were  crying  out  to  the  unredeemed. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  common  a  broken  iron  fence 
ncloses  a  small  graveyard  where  Appletons  and  Copleys 
e  under  their  thin  slate  gravestones.  A  young  man  came 
ut  of  the  graveyard,  like  one  of  the  possessed  men  in 
Matthew's  Gospel.   He  was  dirty,  not  with  the  ingrained 
lirt  of  the  city  bum,  but  with  the  grime  of  sleeping  out  on 
he  ground,  and  not  having  washed  that  day.   He  walked 
i  bit  unsteadily,  and  spoke  too  loudly,  like  a  child  bringing 
>is  playground  voice  indoors. 

"Can  I  walk  along  with  you,  Father?'' 

As  I  said,  "Yes,  of  course,"  a  man  some  distance  along 
he  path  turned  and  asked,  "Is  he  bothering  you?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  want  to  talk  with  him.   But  thanks." 

The  young  man  touched  my  sleeve  for  a  moment  with 
»  soiled  hand,  and  said,  "I  haven't  eaten  since  yesterday 
norning.   I  was  wondering.  .  ." 

"There's  a  lunchroom  near  here,"  I  said.  "Let's  go  over 
here." 

We  walked  down  the  mall  where  some  of  Boston's 
leroes  gestured  or  meditated  in  bronze:  William  Ellery 

hanning,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips  with  his  pre- 
Josterous  axiom  graven  on  the  pedestal:  "Whether  in 
chains  or  laurels  liberty  knows  nothing  but  victories." 

The  lunchroom  was  brightly  lit  and  clean  with  its  white 
and  green  tiles.  As  we  took  our  places  on  stools  at  the 
counter,  a  tall,  thick-shouldered  waitress  turned  from  the 
grill  and  saw  him,  the  rumpled  clothes,  the  grimy  paws. 
"Oh,  no,"  she  said  with  a  gesture,  "not  here!" 

"Then  I  guess  you  don't  serve  me  either,"  I  said.  We 
walked  out,  with  not  a  word  from  him  to  save  his  pride. 

"There's  another  lunchroom  across  the  Square,"  I  said, 
and  we  walked  through  the  traffic  past  the  statue  of  Lin- 
coln with  his  hands  outstretched  to  a  kneeling  slave.   I  was 
afraid  of  another  rebuff,  and  asked  him  to  wait  outside. 


He  stood  on  the  curbstone,  but  looked  in  the  window  a 
few  times  to  see  whether  I  was  still  there. 

The  counterman  grilled  three  wads  of  meat  and  wrapped 
the  hamburgers  in  foil,  and  put  them  in  a  brown  bag  with 
a  quart  container  of  milk.   Outside,  we  walked  east  and 
around  the  block.   He  quickly  ate  the  hamburgers,  and 
then  talked  on  as  he  drank  the  milk  in  long  gulps. 

He  had  returned  from  Vietnam  less  than  a  year  before, 
had  landed  a  job,  and  things  were  going  well.   He  lived 
in  a  city  not  far  from  Boston  -  say,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 
He  had  come  to  Boston  for  a  holiday  three  days  before 
with  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a  brand  new 
sports  jacket.   But  one  drink  had  merged  into  many  and 
the  money  was  gone,  and,  with  great  regret,  the  sports 
jacket.   He  had  slept  last  night  in  the  graveyard,  where  a 
few  children  had  tried  to  rob  him.   He  had  jumped  up  and 
driven  them  off. 

"Can  I  buy  your  bus  ticket  home?"   I  asked,  pointing  to 
the  bus  terminal  in  the  square.   "You  can  be  home  tonight." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  can't  go  home  yet.   And  don't  give 
me  any  money." 

"Then  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Father,  perhaps  we  should  say  some  prayers."   I  agreed, 
and  standing  on  the  corner  of  Stuart  and  Carver  Streets 
we  said  a  too-loud  Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary.  "The  Creed," 
he  prompted,  and  so  we  said  that  while  people  stared 
from  passing  cars.  Then  he  said,  "Father,  my  parents  are 
dead.  We  should  say  some  prayers  for  them."   So  we  did, 
with  his  tears  coming  now. 

"Can  I  give  you  absolution?"  I  said  impulsively.   "Are 
you  sorry  for  all  the  sins  of  your  life?" 

"Oh,  yes  Father!"  he  shouted.   And  while  he  chanted 
the  Act  of  Contrition  I  absolved  him,  and  blessed  his  dig- 
nity and  innocence.  And  so  I  left  him. 

I  thought  I  might  have  heard  from  him  in  the  months 
since,  and  I  haven't.  And  yet  I  hear  from  him  every  day: 
when  I  awake  in  the  night  and  grieve  for  my  sins,  for  I  trust 
God's  mercy  in  the  daylight,  and  fear  His  justice  in  the 
dark.   I  hear  from  him  in  the  midst  of  my  Mass  and  when 
I  lift  my  head  from  reading  Scripture,  and  try  to  understand 
the  Word.   Because  he  taught  me,  when  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it,  what  a  priest  is  for:  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  give 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  to  counsel  the  doubtful,  to  comfort 
the  sorrowful,  to  forgive  all  sins,  to  pray  for  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

I  would  like  to  meet  him  again  and  thank  him. 

Editor's  note:  Rev.  Francis  Sweeney,  SJ.  is  a  professor  of 
English  at  Boston  College  and  director  of  the  University 
Humanities  Series.   The  following  above  article  appeared 
earlier  in  both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Boston  Globe. 
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News 


Monan 

on  the  Move 

There's  one  afternoon  every  autumn 
when  Campion  auditorium  in  the 
School  of  Education  is  packed  for  the 
traditional  faculty  convocation,  the 
combined  pep  rally  and  good-mannered 
bash  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year. 

There  usually  is  a  feeling  of  expecta- 
tion and  low-key  excitement  at  these 
faculty  mass  meetings  but  this  year 
the  feeling  in  Campion  was  little  short 
of  electric.   Something  very  big  was 
happening  and  the  returning  faculty 
members  were  caught  up  in  the  middle 
of  it.   Boston  College  (everybody  in 
Campion  knew  it)  was  about  to  set  off 
in  a  new  direction  and  the  faculty  had 
come  to  meet  the  navigator. 

Father  Monan,  the  new  president, 
didn't  disappoint  them. 

"As  I  begin  my  presidency,"  he  said, 
"I  ask  that  we  not  pursue  excellence 
by  others'  standards,  but  that  we  create 
new  standards  of  excellence  for  all 
higher  education  in  this  country  and 
that  we  be  the  first  to  achieve  those 
standards." 

Father  Monan's  speech  to  the  faculty 
came  twelve  days  after  he  moved  into 
Botolph  House  as  the  University's  24th 


president.   In  those  12  days  he  had 
already  demonstrated  decisively  that 
he  was  in  charge,  that  he  would  set  the 
University's  direction  and  that  he  would 
stamp  his  style  on  everything  that  hap- 
pens at  BC  this  academic  year. 

The  early  days  of  the  Monan  presi- 
dency took  him  into  most  of  the  areas 
where  decisions  and  direction  will  be 
critical  in  the  coming  months:  long 
fiscal  sessions  with  Financial  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  Smith;  a  downtown  meet- 
ing with  the  presidents  of  the  major 
universities  in  Massachusetts;  meetings 
with  Massachusetts  Governor  Sargent 
and  Newton  Mayor  Ted  Mann;  night- 
time strolls  to  chat  with  students  in 
the  dormitories;  talks  with  incoming 
freshmen  and  their  parents  at  the  fresh- 
men Mass  and  later  a  speech  to  freshmen 
where  he  shared  the  platform  with 
undergraduate  president  Tom  Flynn; 
meetings  with  the  Jesuit  communities 
at  St.  Mary's  (where  he  lives)  and  at 
Roberts  House;  a  session  with  faculty 
chairmen  that  resulted  in  his  splitting 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  deanship  into 
two  acting  administrative  jobs  for  the 
academic  year;  a  meeting  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  University 
Academic  Senate  to  set  the  stage  for 
organizational  meetings  at  Round  Hill; 
a  visit  to  the  gloom-heavy  locker  room 
after  the  football  team's  loss  to  Tulane; 
and  a  speech  to  the  leaders  of  the 
alumni  association  in  which  he  called 
for  common  dedication  to  a  "mission 
of  the  spirit." 

It  was  only  the  first  round,  with  many 
more  to  come,  but  the  thin  man  with 
the  constant  pipe  had  already  estab- 
lished a  number  of  things  about  his 


Never  without  his  pipe,  Fr.  Monan  enjoys  an  after  dinner  smoke  at  the  Freshman  Assistance 
Dinner  held  just  prior  to  registration  week. 


own  presidency  that  outline  a  picture 
of  things  to  come. 

For  one,  as  one  top  administrator 
says,  "He  has  enormous  confidence 
in  his  own  decision  making  ability. 
He'll  listen  to  six  people  with  six  en- 
tirely different  points  of  view  on  a 
matter  and  then  he'll  pick  the  solution 
that  makes  the  most  sense  to  him.  But 
only  after  he's  listened  to  every  angle." 

Says  a  faculty  member:  "Everything 
he  does  is  done  decisively,  after 
thoughtful  research.   I  think  he'll  test 
all  of  us  here  to  do  our  best  work." 

Father  Monan  has  moved  out  of 
Father  Joyce's  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  Botolph  House  and  now  sits 
behind  a  large  desk  in  what  used  to  be 
the  first  floor  living  room  ("It  gets  me 
closer  to  the  action  but  I  like  to  have  a 
desk  between  myself  and  everyone 
else"),  where  he  pipe-puffs  his  way 
through  more  fact-finding  and  readies 
himself  for  round  two. 

His  immediate  priority  is  to  develop 
financial,  academic,  and  public  goals 
for  Boston  College  for  this  year-  goals 
to  rally  the  obvious  excitement  gen- 
erated on  this  campus  around  the  idea 
that  everything  is  new  and  ready  to 
move. 

More  to  come.   Much  more. 


Acting  Dean 

for  A  &  S  I 

James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.  has  been 
named  Acting  Academic  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  succeed- 
ing Richard  E.  Hughes  who  resigned 
from  that  position  on  June  30.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  President 
J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.  at  this  year's 
faculty  convocation  on  Sept.  15.   Fr. 
Skehan  had  been  director  of  the  Bostom 
College  Environmental  Center. 

Fr.  Skehan  came  to  Boston  College 
in  1956  as  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Geophysics.   In  1958  he  founded 
and  chaired  a  new  Department  of  Geol-I 
ogy  and  took  charge  of  the  newly 
created  BCEC  in  1970.   President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Geology 
Teachers,  Fr.  Skehan  has  gained  na- 
tional attention  in  the  promotion  of 
environmental  education.   He  will 
bring  to  the  post  of  Acting  Academic 
Dean  an  avid  interest  in  interdisci- 
plinary studies  and  a  concern  for  greater 
student  involvement  in  academic  re- 
search. 
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Fr.  Monan  also  announced  the  cre- 
tion  of  a  new  administrative  position 
li  A&S  -  an  Acting  Associate  Dean  of 
[tudents,  to  be  filled  this  year  by  the- 
llogy  professor  Thomas  E.  Wangler. 
Ir.  Wangler  will  work  closely  with  Fr. 
Kenan  to  insure  easy  student  access 
p  the  Academic  Dean's  Office.  The 
few  job  was  created  this  fall  in  re- 
bonse  to  the  ever  larger  enrollment 
h  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
rhich  this  year  numbers  over  3600 
»:udents. 

I  Last  spring,  upon  the  resignation  of 
tean  Hughes,  a  search  committee 
Dmposed  of  faculty  and  students  was 
eated  to  field  candidates  for  the  dean's 
osition.  When  it  became  apparent 

the  new  academic  year  approached 
lat  the  job  would  not  be  filled  on 
jch  short  notice,  Fr.  Monan  was 
rompted  to  appoint  the  acting  posi- 
ons.  He  has  authorized  the  estab- 
shment  of  a  new  search  committee 
'hich  will  work  this  year  to  recommend 
andidates  for  a  permanent  dean. 


V  Very  Good 
jroup  Indeed 

It's  hard  for  people  who  stay  close 
)  the  campus  to  understand  why  every- 
ne  else  persists  in  starting  the  new 
ear  each  January,  which  is  really  a 
lid-year  break  between  semesters. 
Dr  most  students,  teachers  and  ad- 
linistrators,  the  year  starts  in  Septem- 
er  and  after  15  or  20  years  it  becomes 
eally  hard  to  break  the  thought  pat- 
?rn.  So  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
le  summer  staff  at  Boston  College 
eard  the  first  rumblings  of  the  new 
ear  in  the  form  of  small  bands  of  early 

riving  freshmen  with  last  minute  ad- 
lission  and  tuition  problems.  On 
ept.  11  the  entire  horde  -  about  2500 
ew  faces,  counting  transfers  -  showed 
p  for  what  amounted  to  the  biggest 
rientation  week  ever  held  at  BC. 

Orientation  is  designed  to  help 
ew  students  get  through  the  registra- 
on  process  with  a  minimum  of  anguish. 
his  year,  in  addition  to  the  familiar 
reshman  Assistance  Program,  a  new 
ransfer  Assistance  Program  tried  to 
cquaint  BC's  largest  transfer  class  to 
ate  -  over  400  students  -  with  courses, 
ie  faculty  and  campus  life  in  general, 
his  year  the  assistance  programs  do  not 
top  with  the  end  of  orientation.  Upper- 
lassmen  will  continue  to  meet  with 


the  freshmen  throughout  the  academic 
year. 

The  class  of  1976  may  be  one  of  the 
biggest,  but  it  does  not  suffer  academ- 
ically as  a  result.  John  Maguire,  director 
of  admissions  at  Boston  College  called 
the  new  students  "academically  a  very 
good  and  super-diverse  group.''  Most 
figures  about  the  academic  quality  of 
the  students  are  confidential,  but  Ma- 
guire did  note  the  high  rank  in  class 
which  is  a  common  trait  of  the  group, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  set  of  teacher 
recommendations.   S.A.T.  scores,  al- 
though they  are  no  longer  used  by  the 


6(   students  anxiously  await  financial 
clearance  during  registration  week. 

admissions  office  as  important  decision- 
making criteria,  are  almost  exactly 
equal,  if  not  better  than  last  years 
scores,  Maguire  said. 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  which  the  ad- 
missions office  sent  to  everyone  who 
was  accepted  this  year  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, for  the  first  time  there  is  reliable 
information  about  how  high  school 
students  first  hear  of  Boston  College 
and  why  they  decide  to  come  -  or  not 
to  come.   Maguire  sent  the  survey  to 
each  accepted  student  whether  or  not 
the  student  accepted  BC  in  return. 
About  50  percent  of  the  questionnaires 
came  back  -  a  remarkable  number  for 
any  survey.  Analyzed  by  the  campus 
computer  center,  the  answers  show 
that  most  high  school  seniors  first 
learn  about  BC  from  parents,  a  BC 
student  or  a  friend,  in  descending  order. 

The  factors  which  influenced  their 
decisions  to  apply  to  Boston  College 
were,  from  first  to  least  in  importance, 
the  University's  academic  reputation, 
the  location  of  the  campus,  a  visit  to 
the  campus,  the  advice  of  parents  and  a 


bulletin  or  brochure  about  BC.   Of 
those  who  finally  decided  to  attend 
Boston  College,  over  2,000  listed  the 
academic  reputation  as  an  important 
influence  on  their  choice  and  large 
numbers  also  mentioned  location  and 
a  campus  visit.   Only  two  factors  were 
significant  for  those  students  who  were 
accepted  by  BC,  but  decided  not  to 
attend.   Either  they  were  offered  in- 
adequate financial  aid  from  BC  or  they 
were  accepted  by  their  first  choice 
college. 

On  Sept.  1 1  the  freshmen  were  wel- 
comed to  Boston  and  to  Boston  Col- 
lege by  its  'freshman'  president,  Rev. 
J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.  After  the  address, 
bridge  asked  some  of  the  new  students 
why  they  wanted  to  come  to  BC.   "I 
expect  to  have  brought  to  me  a  sense 
of  challenge  that  I  would  not  be  able 
to  find  myself,"  one  transfer  student 
said.  A  commuter  from  Needham 
added,  "I  know  a  few  kids  who  go  here 
and  they  like  it."  One  woman,  who 
has  attended  Catholic  schools  all  her 
life  believes  that  "I  can  get  a  better 
education  here.   I  knew  about  BC's 
academic  reputation  and  I  like  the 
campus  very  much.   I  can  get  along 
with  all  of  the  people  here,  everyone 
seems  so  friendly." 

The  admissions  office  supplied 
some  more  information  about  the  class 
of  '76,  its  composition  and  academic 
interests. 

Of  the  2,143  students  reported  on 
Sept.  1,  1225  were  men  and  918  women. 
1063  were  accepted  in  A&S,  506  in  the 
School  of  Management,  393  in  Educa- 
tion and  181  in  Nursing.   There  will  be 
about  1200  freshman  residents,  women 
outnumbering  men  three  to  two.   Over 
200  freshmen  have  enrolled  as  pre-med 
students  and  the  social  sciences,  as 
usual,  were  in  great  demand.  All  of 
these  numbers  are  subject  to  change 
after  this  year's  registration  figures  are 
put  in  order. 

With  a  bit  of  luck,  centralized  regis- 
tration made  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  college  simpler  for  these 
freshmen  than  for  their  predecessors. 
All  of  the  students  were  grouped  to- 
gether according  to  their  majors  by  the 
computer  and  this  was  a  big  help  to 
the  freshman  assistants.  The  computer 
center  guided  the  registration  process 
for  the  second  year  and  once  again 
generated  a  complete  book  of  course 
selections  and  class  times,  enabling  the 
students  to  adjust  their  requests  for 
courses  to  a  University  master  plan. 


Fr.  George  \lurnh\  and  lim  Donahue,  newly  arrived  assistant  university  chaplains,  share 
the  jovous  task  of  cleaning  up  after  last  week's  Orientation  \1ass  for  freshmen  and  their 
parents. 

Chaplains  Reach  Out 


Last  vear  University  Chaplain  Rev. 
Leo  |.  McDonough,  S.J.,  announced  a 
nev\  direction  tor  BC's  chaplaino. 
The  campus  ministry  would  try  to  speak 
to  the  "whole''  person,  not  just  the 
religious  side  of  the  student. 

This  change  in  emphasis  could  mean 
many  things.    As  a  starter,  it  catalyzed 
the  appointment  of  assistant  chaplain 
lames  A.  Donahue,  the  first  layman  to 
BC's  chaplaincv. 

Donahue  feels  that  man's  need  for 
community  and  expression  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs  have  brought  the  layman 
into  a  new  role.    As  a  layman,  he  says 
he  can  have  real  input  into  shaping 
the  future  of  the  church. 

Influenced  by  Dorothv  Day  and  the 
Catholic  Worker  Movement,  Donahue 
is  especially  interested  in  the  church 
meeting  its  social  responsibilities. 

"I  want  to  see  the  campus  ministry 
reach  out  and  help  the  university  chris- 
tian community  meet  its  responsibilities 
in  terms  of  social  justice,  urban  justice, 
its  relationship  to  the  larger  community . 
and  what  happens  beyond  the  univer- 
he  said. 

Donahue  feels  the  chaplaincy  can 
accomplish  this  by  discovering  what 
religious  needs  are  not  articulated 
for  students  and  trying  to  offer  mean- 
ingful expressions  and  alternatives 
for  them. 

One  alternative  for  students  will  be 
retreats  planned  by  Rev.  George 
Murphy,  S.).,  another  new  assistant 
chaplain.    Fr.  Murphy  wants  to  hold 
retreats  not  for  preaching,  but  to  en- 
courage students  to  find  themselves 
through  discussion  and  reflection. 

He  would  also  like  to  have  students 
become  involved  with  the  larger  com- 


munity by  coordinating  some  activities 
at  BC  with  other  colleges  in  the  area. 

Recently  ordained,  Fr.  Murphy  joins 
the  campus  ministry  after  three  years  at 
Weston  College  studying  theology. 
He  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  BC  campus 
since  he  received  both  his  BA  and  MA 
in  philosophy  here.   Donahue  received 
his  master's  of  divinity  last  June  from 
Princeton  Theological  School.   He  is 
also  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College. 

Although  each  of  these  young  chap- 
lains has  his  special  interest,  both  will 
concern  themselves  with  involving 
BC  students  with  the  community-at- 
large.   But  neither  will  be  able  to  do  this 
until  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  BC  community.    And,  as  Fr.  .Murphy 
said,  "the  first  few  months  will  be  a 
matter  of  getting  our  feet  wet." 

Help  for  Transfers 

Recent  statistics  show  that  50  percent 
of  all  students  who  graduate  from  four 
year  institutions  did  not  start  at  that 
college.   According  to  admissions  direc- 
tor, Dr.  John  Maguire,  BC  is  consistent 
with  this  national  trend. 

"There  is  a  new  fluidity  and  mobility 
among  students  today,     Maguire  said, 
"they  leave  one  institution  and  go  to 
another  to  diversify  their  experience, 
but  when  students  leave  BC,  they  leave 
substantial  vacancies   in   the  upper 
classes,  which  puts  the  college  in  finan- 
cial difficulty." 

We  in  the  admissions  office,"  he 
continued,  "have  adopted  the  policy 
of  replenishment.   So,  we  actively  re- 
cruit graduates  of  junior  colleges  and 
transfer  students  from  other  four-year 
institutions. 
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Although  active  recruitment  of  trans' 
fers  has  helped  to  balance  the  budget, 
it  also  has  doubled  the  transfer  pop- 
ulation at  BC  yearly,  pointing  to  future 
administrative  problems  in  the  offices 
of  housing,  financial  aid,  student  activ- 
ities, counseling  and  admissions. 

But  before  the  administrative  hasselfl 
had  time  to  erupt  -  finding  housing, 
granting  financial  aid,  evaluating  trans 
fer  credits,  getting  academic  counselinr 
-  L  CBC  i  L  ndergraduate  Government 
at  Boston  College)  president  Tom  Flvnn 
took  initiative  action.  He  presented 
a  proposal  for  a  Student  Transfer  Infor- 
mation and  Referral  Center  to  Dr.  janp 
Mclntyre,  vice-president  of  Student 
Affairs,  which  was  approved  last  )une. 

As  a  student  admissions  assistant 
for  three  summers,  Tom  became  awarei 
of  the  new  transfer  trend  at  BC  and 
the  ensuing  dilemmas.   He  concluded 
after  discussions  with  Maguire  that  BC 
had  no  cohesive  way  of  dealing  with 
transfers.   They  were  accepted  to  BC, 
then  virtually  forgotten. 

Now  in  operation  two  months,  the 
Transfer  Center  i.McElroy  122  and  123) 
seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  transfer 
students  by  dispensing  information 
about  programs  and  resources  at  BC 
and  referring  them  to  faculty,  admin- 
istrators and  students  who  can  help 
them  with  specific  problems  (say  a  stu- 
dent is  looking  for  a  part-time  job  on 
campus,  he  would  be  referred  to  the 
financial  aid  office). 

The  structure  of  the  Transfer  Center 
includes  two  work-study  students,  each 
working  15  hours  a  week,  plus  a  core 
of  student  volunteers  to  staff  the  office* 
Overseeing  the  center  is  a  board  of 
advisors  consisting  of  project  super- 
visors. Dr.  David  J.  Smith,  assistant 
director  of  counseling  services,  plus 
representatives  from  the  faculty,  stu- 
dent body  and  offices  of  admission, 
financial  aid,  student  activities,  housing 
and  counseling.  These  offices  and 
student  affairs  will  finance  the  center, 
with  UGBC  making  up  the  rest. 

"It  is  important  that  we  have  these 
people,"  Flynn  said,  "because  we  need 
people  with  a  sense  of  permanence. 
I  didn't  want  the  center  to  be  a  UGBC 
brainchild.  After-all,  when  I  leave  BC 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  is  to  say  tha 
the  UGBC  president  will  want  to  con 
tinue  the  program.  So  it  was  important 
to  get  these  people  involved." 

Tom  pointed  out  that  this  project 
is  a  good  example  of  offices  at  BC 
pulling  together  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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jhe  student.   He  also  feels  that  it  helps 
hift  the  emphasis  of  UCBC  from  reac- 
Ijor  to  initiator,  a  role  he  feels  comfort- 
[iible  with  and  prefers. 
|    The  Center  will  also  concern  itself 
fyith  students  considering  leaving  BC. 
K  referral  may  change  the  student's 
flecision  or  at  least  help  him  to  make 
i  good  transfer.   Another  function  of 
[the  center  will  be  to  collect  data.  Then 
tt\  March  a  report  will  be  presented 
fo  Dr.  Mclntyre  and  all  the  offices  in- 
colved  will  decide  whether  to  continue 
vith  the  center  or  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  office  of  transfers  affairs. 


Slewsclips 


I—  by  Ron  Nief 

I  Three  Boston  College  Presidents 
jave  been  in  the  news  lately  with  the 
biggest  newsmaker  being,  of  course, 
Iresident ).  Donald  Monan,  S.J.   His 
ijredentials  and  personality,  his  intro- 
luction  to  BC  freshmen  (and  occasion- 
ally his  golf  score)  have  been  scrutin- 
ized by  the  press,  local  and  national. 
I   Muriel  Cohen,  of  the  Boston  Globe 
Ij-mphasized  Fr.  Monan's  innovativeness 
!p  her  coverage  of  the  announcement, 
jhe  spoke  of  his  involvement  with 
Ijeveral  consortia  and  faculty  and  stu- 
dent exchange  programs  in  the  central 
New  York  area. 

]    In  James  Worsham's  recent  Globe 
ipiece  on  the  "thumbs  down"  reaction 
J)f  Governor  Sargent  to  the  University 
|)f  Massachusetts  budget  request,  he 
fioted  the  impact  of  the  Carnegie 
jlommission  on  the  Governor's  deci- 
ion.   He  specifically  referred  to  the 
Commission's  interest  in  the  sharing 
bf  facilities  and  the  increased  coopera- 
ion  between  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions in  the  Syracuse  area  with 
which  Fr.  Monan  was  involved  .  .  .  we 
vill  hear  much  more  on  this  subject. 

Pam  Bullard,  education  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Record,  interviewing 
people  at  LeMoyne  College  where  Fr. 
jvtonan  served  before  coming  to  BC, 
jeported  him  as  "one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  well  liked  leaders  on  this 
campus"  and  "a  capable  innovative 
[administrator." 

Other  reactions  from  colleagues 
pnd  former  students  which  appeared  a 
|few  days  after  his  appointment  gave 
Ian  even  better  picture  of  the  man.   The 
President  of  LeMoyne  citing  a  student 
[disturbance  a  few  years  ago,  noted 
Fr.  Monan  was  "one  of  the  principal 
figures  in  keeping  us  on  the  road  to 


academic  sanity."  The  former  student 
body  president  at  the  Syracuse  Jesuit 
college  "recalled  Fr.  Monan's  'great 
intellectual  capacity'  and  his  ability  to 
communicate  very  complex  philosoph- 
ical ideas  so  they  could  be  understood 
by  students."   Fr.  Monan's  successor 
as  academic  dean  referred  to  his  "bal- 
ance in  the  heat  of  battle"  and  a  col- 
league on  the  faculty  noted  the  new 
president  is  not  a  man  to  be  "panicked 
into  action." 


A  major  news  item  in  the  last  month 
was  the  surprise  announcement  by 
Carl   Armbruster,   S.J.,   professor  of 
Theology  at  Boston  College  and  a  lead- 
ing Jesuit  educator,  that  he  would  leave 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Chairman  of  the 
commission  which  wrote  a  controver- 
sial study  on  the  priesthood  for  the 
National   Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  Fr.  Armbruster  stated  in  a 
Boston  Globe  interview  that  his  request 
for  laicization  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
report.   He  further  stated  he  has  no 
plans  to  marry  and  that  he  remains 
"firmly  dedicated  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  to  my  Roman  Catholic  heritage." 

Father  Paul  McHugh,  for  the  past 
seven  years  director  of  the  New  En- 
gland Catholic  Education  Center  at 
BC  has  returned  to  his  native  New 
Hampshire.  According  to  an  announce- 
ment from  Bishop  Ernest  J.  Primeau, 
Fr.  McHugh  will  assume  the  pastoral 
duties  at  St.  Thomas  More  Church 
and  will  serve  as  chaplain  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  at  Durham. 


The  biggest  story  of  the  past  month 
without  a  priest  in  it,  appearing  in 
several  hundred  newspapers  around 
the  country,  is  an  Associated  Press 
feature  on  the  food  co-operative  estab- 
lished by  Boston  College  students 
last  year  at  the  Heights.  The  story  was 
initiated  by  one  of  the  weekly  con- 
sumer reports  released  under  the  title 
of  "SOCA  Bulletins"  -  SOCA  is  Stu- 
dent Organized  for  Consumer  Action. 

The  organization  grew  out  of  a  course 
entitled  the  "Consumer  Revolution 
and  the  World  Economy"  taught  by 
Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.  This  particular 
bulletin  showed  how  BC  students  (and 
others  interested  in  joining  the  co-op) 
were  able  to  save  some  25  percent  on 
their  weekly  food  bills.   Savings  ranged 
from  16  percent  on  fresh  fruit  to  40 
percent  on  health  and  beauty  aids. 


Sanford  Katz,  professor  of  Law,  is 
featured  in  a  nationally  syndicated 
column   by  Linda  C.   Burgess  of  the 
Washington  Post.   The  article,  "Adop- 
tees Ask,  Who  Am  I?,"  recounts  a  radio 
talk  show  exchange  in  Boston  last  fall. 
The  question  asked  by  a  caller  was, 
"Can  I  as  an  adult  who  was  adopted 
find  out  where  I  came  from  and  who 
my  original  parents  were?" 

Prof.  Katz  answered  in  the  affirmative 
explaining  you  may  petition  the  court 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  your 
records  will  be  opened  to  you.   He 
had  no  idea  what  he  was  starting  until 
the  next  day  when  a  clerk  of  court 
called  him. 

"What  have  you  done?  Scores  of 
adopted  people  are  swarming  around 
my  desk"  -  they  were  all  seeking  the 
answer  to  the  gnawing  question  "Who 
am  I?" 


Peter  S.  H.  Tang  and  Robert  Woetzel, 
both  of  the  Political  Science  depart- 
ment, have  different  approaches  to 
world  peace  appearing  in  national  pub- 
lications this  month.   Dr.  Tang's  article, 
"Russian  Threat  to  China,"  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
September  11.   In  it  he  places  two  items 
on  the  agenda  for  restoring  a  world 
balance  and  a  "generation  of  peace." 
First  is  the  "normalization  of  relations 
with  Peking  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  coexistence  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  U.S. -Chinese  Shanghai 
communique.   Second,  the  president 
must  reach  a  similar  understanding 
with  China  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  terms  of  concluding  a 
de  facto  nonagression  pact.  .  ." 

Dr.  Woetzel,  whose  interest  is  in- 
ternational criminal  law,  called  once 
again  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  in  a  national 
United  Press  story  by  David  Haskell 
and  in  an  Associated  press  story  which 
was  concerned  with  the  effect  of  such 
a  court  on  the  killing  of  Israeli  athletes 
in  Munich.   "An  international  approach 
is  the  only  alternative  to  getting  coun- 
tries off  the  hook  in  these  situations. 
If  you  have  an  international  criminal 
court  then  the  countries  need  not  take  a 
position  on  the  political  ideological 
aspect." 

Readers  interested  in  a  copy  of  any 
story  mentioned  in  this  column  are 
invited  to  send  us  a  note  requesting 
same. 
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Sports 


Sharing  the 
Sports  Spotlight 


—  by  Maureen  Baldwin 

For  the  BC  sport  fan  whose  favorite 
sport  isn't  football  (or  even  if  it  is), 
there  are  plenty  of  other  teams  begin- 
ning new  seasons  of  top  competition 
this  fall. 

Ben  Brewster,  a  fellow  from  Dedham, 
Mass.,  who  made  the  All  American 
Soccer  Team  at  Brown  U.,  tried  out  for 
the  1972  Olympic  Soccer  team,  and 
coached  the  Yale  freshman  soccer 
team  for  three  years,  is  now  BC's  new 
soccer  coach.  Actually,  Ben's  fall 
schedule  will  permit  him  to  spend 
the  second  half  of  this  year  training 
with  the  Dallas  Tornado  Soccer  Club, 
(one  of  six  teams  in  the  North  American 
Soccer  League). 

As  the  result  of  extensive  training 
under  many  different  conditions,  Ben 
brings  with  him  quite  a  few  ideas  about 
soccer  and  how  to  build  a  first  rate 
soccer  program.  The  latter  is  his  main 
goal  for  BC  this  year.  And  he's  opti- 
mistic about  this  goal. 

Ben  sees  last  year's  6-8  record  and 
numerous  unfortunate  injuries  as 
more  than  just  bad  luck.  "It  was  poor 
organization  that  really  hurt  the  play- 
ers.  There  wasn't  a  strong  sense  of 
team  spirit,  of  doing  things  the  best 
way.   But  this  year  I  think  we're  taking 
steps  in  the  right  direction." 

Ben  feels  that  having  the  proper 
equipment  is  an  important  part  of  any 
program.  The  soccer  team  has  acquired 
new  uniforms,  and  more  suitable  locker 
facilities  (both  badly  needed  additions). 

BC  will  also  have  a  B  soccer  team 
this  year,  made  up  of  about  20  fresh- 
man, who  will  play  other  schools  in 
regularly  scheduled  competition.  "This 
team  will  not  only  be  excellent  prepa- 
ration for  the  player  not  yet  ready  to 
play  varsity  soccer,"  says  Brewster, 
"but  could  eliminate  a  problem  that 


arose  this  year,  only  12  players  return- 
ing with  20  places  to  fill." 

The  new  soccer  coach  encourages 
anyone  interested  in  playing,  even  if 
they've  never  played  soccer  before,  to 
do  so.  Unlike  many  collegiate  and  most 
professional  soccer  teams  around, 
which  are  made  up  of  mostly  people 
from  other  countries,  Ben  thinks  of 
soccer  as  an  American  sport.  "For  this 
reason,  I'd  like  to  see  more  Americans 
playing  the  game.  Of  course,  I'd  wel- 
come foreign  students,  too." 

The  soccer  schedule  for  this  fall  in- 
cludes competition  with  such  perennial 
powers  as  Tufts,  U.Mass  and  B.U.   "Prob- 
ably in  9  out  of  the  14  games,  we'll  be 
the  underdog ",  Ben  admits.   "But  after 
all,  BC  is  just  beginning  to  build  a  first 
rate  winning  team,  and  competing 
with  such  top  schools  not  only  helps 
motivate  the  players,  but  can  create 
more  interest  in  soccer  from  within  the 
University  and  community." 

That's  another  area  Ben's  working 
on;  building  some  sort  of  communica- 
tion between  the  soccer  program  and 
the  community.   "We're  hoping  for 
more  promotion  and  support,"  he 
says.  "Right  now  we're  accepting  mem- 
bers into  the  BC  Soccer  Booster  Pro- 
gram, hoping  to  build  a  following  of 
faculty,  alumni,  parents  or  anyone  else 
who  wants  to  support  us."  The  contact 
for  the  Booster  Program  is  Tom  Croden 
at  the  BC  Sports  Complex. 

Ben  is  pleased  with  the  interest  and 
help  from  Bill  Flynn,  BC's  Director  of 
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Athletics,  and  others.  And  he  adds 
smiling,  "soccer  games  will  be  played 
on  the  football  field  this  season.  We're 
obviously  number  2,  but  we  try  hard." 
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Hardworking  Netmen 

Tennis  is  not  usually  thought  of  as  a 
Fall  sport.   However,  BC  Tennis  coach 
Mike  McDonald  and  his  team  (including 
five  returning  starters)  have  already 
begun  their  tournament  season. 

The  fall  tournaments  include:  All 
New  England  Lawn  Tennis  Association  i 
Tournament;  (tentatively)  a  NCAA 
tournament;  and  tournaments  at  Dart- 
mouth and  Brandeis,  where  last  year 
two  top  BC  tennis  players  were  semi- 
finalists. 

Two  years  ago  the  BC  tennis  team 
only  played  two  matches.   But  out  of 
36  schools  competing  in  the  New 
England  Tournament  last  season,  BC 
netman  placed  8th,  with  the  added 
glory  of  being  the  only  non-ivy  league 
school  in  the  top  10.  And  this  year, 
coach  McDonald  feels  that  "we're 
going  to  be  one  of  the  top  five  teams 
around." 

Because  of  this  year's  added  strengt 
Mike  hopes  to  increase  the  schedule 
of  spring  matches  to  include  such 
schools  as  Amherst,  Wesleyan,  Ford- 
ham,  Rhode  Island  and  Colby. 

Next  spring  the  team  will  travel  in  a 
motor  coach  to  Jacksonville  U.,  in 
Florida  to  play  tennis  matches.  This 
spring  tour  will  also  include  meets  with 
Villanova,   Hampton   Institute  and 
Georgia  Tech. 

"Besides  being  an  exceptionally 
strong  team  this  year,"  Mike  concluded 
"I  think  they  work  harder  than  any 
other  team  around,  each  day  running 
2  miles,  doing  25  minutes  of  calisthen- 
ics, five  to  10  50-yard  wind  sprints, 
then  2  hours  of  tennis.  That's  quite  a 
conditioning  program.   Besides  that, 
they're  a  great  bunch  of  kids.   Kinda 
freaky  too.   I'd  really  like  to  see  them 
get  more  recognition.   They  deserve  it 


Harriers  show  promise 

But  the  tennis  players  certainly 
aren't  the  only  people  running  those 
miles  down  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
In  the  case  of  cross  country  track,  it's 
five  miles  a  day  for  varsity  runners. 

Last  year,  coach  Bill  Gilligan's  cross 
country  squad  finished  the  fall  season 
with  a  dual  meet  record  of  three  wins 


New  soccer  coach,  Ben  Brewster,  runs 

through  drills  with  members  of  the  BC  team,     and  four  losses,  placing  fourth  in  the 
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reater  Boston  Conference  and  eighth 
i  the  New  England. 
It  was  during  the  cross  country  meet 
ith  Northeastern  (and  a  37-27  victory 
>r  BC)  that  Jim  Melley  became  the 
stest  sophomore  to  run  the  five  mile 
-anklin  Park  course.   He  covered  the 
istance  in  25  minutes  and  52  seconds 
at. 

Coach  Cilligan  and  assistant  Tom 
leagher  are  both  excited  about  this 
jar's  team.  Tom  sees  a  lot  of  potential 
oth  in  returning  runners  and  the  group 
f  incoming  freshman.  "I  think  we 
ave  an  outstanding  group  of  new 
eshman.   That's  important.  We  work 
teams  with  five  men  on  a  team.  With 
jch  over-all  strength,  we  won't  be  so 
^pendent  on  those  first  five  people. 
fe'W  have  three  or  four  back-up  run- 
3rs.   Last  year  when  our  fifth  man  (the 
ptain)  was  injured  so  soon  into  the 
;ason,  we  had  no  one  strong  to  fill  his 
>ot.   Even  with  four  remaining  runners, 
e  one  missing  man  really  hurt  us." 

Ladies  First 

Several  years  ago  Women's  Varsity 
Dorts  were  practically  unheard  of  at 
C,  probably  due  to  the  long  tradition 
f  'men  only'  coupled  with  lack  of  ad- 
luate  facilities.   But  thisyear  women's 

rsity  sports  should  come  to  life. 

This  fall,  BC  will  see  a  women's 

rsity  tennis  team  as  well  as  a  volley- 
all  team.   Basketball  and  fencing  will 
egin  in  November  and  golf  and  tennis 
lis  spring. 

Tani  Capobianco,  co-ordinator  of 
Vomen's  Sports  and  Activities  and 
cting  co-ordinator  Bobby  Carson 
oth  think  that  with  fine  facilities  now 
vailable  in  the  new  Recplex,  whenever 
lere  are  enough  girls  interested  in  a 
articular  sport,  "we'll  try  to  provide 
lem  with  that  sport  plus  the  opportun- 
y  for  top  level  competition." 

"Girls  who  are  really  interested  in 
sport  don't  want  to  fool  around", 
dds  Denny  Daych,  a  BC  student  who 
pends  most  of  her  spare  time  at  the 
ecreation  Complex.   "Girls  who  like 

will  play  hard,  but  there  needs  to  be 
n  organized  form  to  continue.  We 
teed  varsity  competition.  We  need 
o  know  that  BC  cares  about  women's 
arsity  athletics." 

And  that's  still  not  all  for  the  fall 
)esides  football  (as  if  this  were  a 
hopping  list).   Rugby  will  begin  a  new 
eason  and  golf  coach  Eddie  Carroll 
s  readying  the  golf  team  for  varsity 
ompetition. 


One  for  This  Year, 
One  for  Next 

by  Mike  Lupica 

The  name  of  the  high  school  was 
Boston  Tech. 

The  name  of  the  basketball  player 
was  Wilfred  Morrison.  Wilfred  Mor- 
rison could  play  basketball  very  well. 

His  friend  Bob  Carrington  played 
across  town  for  Archbishop  Williams, 
and  Will  envied  all  the  people  who  used 
to  come  watch  Bob  Carrington  do 
magical  and  lyrical  things  on  a  basket- 
ball court. 

Because  when  Will  did  the  same 
virtuoso  things  with  the  round  leather 
ball,  and  there  was  an  applause  that 
sounded  like  one  hand  clapping,  he 
could  turn  around  and  thank  the  person 
individually.    It  was  like  that  in  high 
school  for  Wilfred  Morrison. 

Both  Bob  Carrington  and  Wilfred 
Morrison  could  do  enough  things  on 
a  basketball  court  that  were  described 
best  by  the  variegated  sounds  of 
wonder  they  elicited.   By  the  time  they 
were  seniors  in  high  school,  college 
recruiters  did  not  have  to  ask  for  gas- 
station  directions  to  their  gyms.  A 
ringing  phone  became  part  of  the  sym- 
phony of  their  Mattapan  homes.   Bob 
Carrington  and  Will  Morrison  were 
Somebodies.   They  were  riding  very 
high.   They  could  go  to  college  wher- 
ever they  wanted. 

But  on  this  day  in  September,  there 
is  no  phone  ringing,  no  knocks  on  the 
door  by  urgent,  sweaty  hands,  no  cheer- 
ing crowds.   Bob  Carrington  and  Will 
Morrison  are  now  members  of  the 
most  brutalized,  rock-bottom  minority 
in  the  world.   Bob  Carrington  and  Will 
Morrison  are  freshmen  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

The  recruiting  coup,  easily  the  most 
glittering  in  the  history  of  BC  (it  also 
included  6-8  Bill  Collins,  from  Boston's 
Don  Bosco  High),  is  the  work  of  a  nice 
Italian  kid  from  Connecticut  named 
Bob  Zuffelato,  who  is  the  second-year 
BC  basketball  coach.   The  kudos  are 
his.  Alone. 

"Why  did  I  come?"  says  Will  Morri- 
son. "Because  the  man  was  straight 
with  me.   Everybody  else  was  coming 
around  saying,  Oh,  Will  baby,  we  gonna 
make  you  a  star,  you  gonna  start  right 
away.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  hear  that. 

"The  man  here  told  me  that  I  would 
have  to  come  out  and  work  hard  and  win 


my  spot  on  the  team.   He  told  me  I 
wasn't  different  from  anybody  else. 
He  didn't  make  me  any  promises.   He 
didn't  say  anything  about  making  me  a 
star.    I  liked  that." 

Bobby  Carrington,  his  long,  lithe 
6-6  poured  across  a  BC  bed  that  looked 
like  a  footstool  beneath  his  frame, 
agreed. 

"The  man  was  straight  with  me,"  he 
said.   "He  didn't  try  to  con  me.   You 
know,  if  a  guy  tries  to  con  me,  I  con 
him  back.    I  smile.   I  act  impressed.    I 
laugh  at  his  lousy  jokes.   But  if  he's 
straight  with  me,  I'm  straight  with  him. 
The  man  here  is  straight  and  he's  honest 
and  he's  young.   Let's  just  say  he  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  me  coming  here." 

The  situations  of  these  two  young 
men  who  can  make  a  basketball  court 
into  a  playground  and  the  game  itself 
the  laughing  invention  of  a  child  are 
different.   One,  the  6-4  Morrison,  will 
be  eligible  to  play  this  year.  The  other, 
Bob  Carrington,  will  sit  and  fidget  in 
the  wooden  bleachers,  watching  his 
roommate  perform  in  front  of  crowds 
that  once  were  his.   Carrington  did  not 
project  a  1.6  grade  average. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "it  hurts.   I've  been 
playing  basketball  a  long  time,  you 
know.   This'll  be  the  first  time  I  haven't 
played  since  the  seventh  grade." 

These  two  talented  and  young  and 
proud  black  athletes  have  a  chance 
to  do  a  good,  not  only  for  the  Heights, 
but  in  worlds  far  removed  from  the 
baselines  of  a  basketball  court.  They 
could  have  left  for  other  roundball 
worlds.   They  did  not.   They  stayed. 

"So  many  good  ballplayers,"  said 
Will  Morrison,  "have  left  Boston  and 
been  never  heard  from  again.   I  just 
felt,  and  I  guess  Bob  felt  the  same  way, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  stay 
right  here. 

"Once  a  kid  in  the  inner  city  sees 
somebody  do  something  for  them- 
selves, they  might  follow  and  say,  'Hey, 
I  can  do  that  too.'  " 

So  Bob  Carrington  and  Wilfred  Mor- 
rison are  at  Boston  College.   They  want 
to  make  contributions;  one  this  year, 
one  next.  And  they  want  to  help  finish 
the  song. 

The  song? 

"You  know,"  said  Bob  Carrington. 
"The  song 'For  Boston.'   They  used  to 
start  to  sing  it  at  the  games  I  went  to  here 
last  year,  but  they  never  finished  it. 
I  guess  the  team  didn't  really  inspire 
them.   But  I'd  kinda  like  to  hear  the 
end  of  the  song." 

So  would  Bob  Zuffelato. 
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Alumni  Profile 

A  Very  Visible 
Superintendent 

—  by  John  Loretz 

The  school  system  of  the  City  of 
Boston  was  in  transition  this  summer 
as  it  prepared  to  face  the  kind  of  troubles 
over  busing  and  financing  which  have 
become  common  stock  in  the  latest 
version  of  the  crisis  in  public  education. 
The  transition  was  between  school 
superintendents  and  became  final  on 
September  1  with  the  accession  of 
Boston  College  graduate  William  J. 
Leary  to  the  chief  administrative  office 
of  the  system.   He  succeeded  William 
Ohrenberger,  another  BC  grad  who 
had  been  school  superintendent  for 
the  past  nine  years. 

Leary  has  taught  in  the  Boston  schools 
since  1958  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  which  con- 
ducted a  nationwide  search.   He  kept  a 
low  profile  during  the  summer,  but 
surprised  everyone  a  week  before  the 
opening  of  school  by  appointing  an 
associate  superintendent  from  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  school  system,  who 
happened  also  to  be  the  highest  ranking 
black  man  in  a  system  which  is  now 
one  third  black  in  enrollment.    Leary 
also  appointed  two  external  advisors 
who  will  act  as  Masons  between  the 
school  system  and  the  Black  and  Spanish 
communities. 

I  spoke  with  Leary  this  summer  about 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  an  urban  school  system. 
One  of  those  problems  is  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  communities.   He 
believes  that  parents  especially  should 
become  more  involved  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  "Certain  de- 
cisions should  be  made  by  profes- 
sionals," he  said,  "but  parents  should 
have  a  real  say  in  the  making  of  policy." 

"It  should  not  take  away  from  the 
superintendent's  authority,"  he  con- 
tinued, "to  say  to  the  people,  'O.K.,  I 
disagree  with  your  idea,  but  we'll  try 
it  to  see  if  it  works.'  "   Leary  insists  only 
upon  accountability  and  will  ask  for 
a  written  report  on  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  any  community  initiated  pro- 
gram.  He  wants  to  be  a  "very  visible 


New  Superintendent  of  Boston  Schools,  Dr.  William  /.  Leary,  BC  '53,  and  wife  lo  Ann 
enjoy  leisure  time  to  play  with  daughters  (from  left  to  right)  Lorraine,  Linda  and  Lisa. 


superintendent,"  accessible  not  only  to 
parents,  but  to  students,  teachers  and 
community  leaders  as  well. 

Now  for  a  bit  of  history,  a  subject  in 
which  Leary  received  a  B.S.  when  he 
graduated  from  Boston  College  in  1953. 
After  receiving  an  M.Ed,  from  Boston 
State  College  and  doing  a  two  year 
stint  as  an  army  medical  corpsman, 
Leary  taught  history  in  the  Boston 
schools  until  1968.  Then  he  "followed 
an  urge  that  comes  to  many  teachers 
and  pushed  off  into  educational  ad- 
ministration."  From  1969-1971  he  was 
the  organizer  and  director  of  Boston's 
first  official  Department  of  Curriculum 
Development,  where  he  put  into  the 
works  a  continuum  of  minority  studies 
for  grades  kindergarten  through  12, 
a  series  of  space  science  workshops  in 
cooperation  with  NASA  and  the  intro- 
duction of  32  mini-courses  in  English 
for  high  schools.    In  May  of  this  year 
Leary  completed  doctoral  studies  at 
Boston  University  in  educational  ad- 
ministration. 

Of  all  his  curricular  achievements 
Leary  seems  fondest  of  the  program 
in  Asian  studies  which  he  introduced 
at  the  high  school  level  in  1967.   During 
the  summer  of  that  year,  he  spent  ten 
weeks  at  the  Jesuit  Sophia  University 
in  Tokyo,  concentrating  on  Japanese 
and  Chinese  history,  but  also  getting 
some  exposure  to  eastern  religious 
thought.   He  came  away  from  the  ex- 
perience realizing  that  western  schools 
often  deceive  themselves  into  thinking 
that  everything  to  be  learned  is  found 
in  European  history  and  culture.  Hence, 
a  program  in  Asian  studies  and  Leary's 
own  continued  study  of  eastern  thought. 

Add  to  the  new  superintendent's 


travels  a  tour  across  the  nation's  cities, 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. To  Leary's  knowledge,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  anyone  has  met  with 
large  numbers  of  urban  superinten- 
dents to  discuss  the  common  problems 
of  running  city  schools.   In  addition  to 
his  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Leary  will  draw  from  the  experience 
in  writing  his  dissertation  for  a  doctor- 
ate, his  second,  from  Harvard  next 
year. 

Financial  problems  are  the  system's 
biggest  and  the  courts  were  tied  up 
this  September  trying  to  resolve  the 
$52  million  question  -  should  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  release  the  educa- 
tional money  being  withheld  from 
Boston  until  the  racial  imbalance  prob- 
lem is  straightened  out?   Leary  could 
not  say  much  about  his  biggest  head- 
ache, but  he  did  comment  on  the 
present  system  of  financing  public 
education.   "The  federal  and  state 
governments  are  just  not  carrying  the 
burden,"  he  said.  He  would  like  to 
see  school  financing  broken  down  into) 
thirds,  with  equal  shares  paid  by  the 
federal,  state  and  city  governments. 

Some  of  Leary's  other  short-range 
plans  are  an  evaluation  of  the  citywide 
reading  program  and  a  cost-effective- 
ness study  of  the  96,000  student  system  i 
In  the  long  run,  he  would  like  to  see 
more  emphasis  on  career  education. 
By  this  he  does  not  mean  "vocational 
training."   He  wants  children  to  be- 
come familiar  with  a  great  variety  of 
career  opportunities  from  the  beginning 
of  their  educations.  And  he  wants  pro- 
grams which  teach  children  -  both 
boys  and  girls  -  how  to  work  with  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  minds. 
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lumni  News 


r.  Monan  Announces 
iirst  Alumni 
ummer  College 

m  by  lames  C.  McGahay,  '63 

■  In  several  talks  during  his  first  two 
leeks  on  the  BC  campus,  Fr.  J.  Donald 
/lonan  voiced  his  belief  that  "the  Uni- 
rjrsity  exists  for  its  Alumni."  To  para- 
■lrase  Fr.  Monan's  amplification  of 
-iat  statement,  he  feels  that  it  is  in  the 
Hres  of  the  Alumni  and  in  their  ac- 

omplishments  that  one  sees  the  true 
lilue  of  their  education  and  the  real 
lason  for  the  existence  of  a  Catholic 
liiversity.   Fr.  Monan  feels  strongly 
j»out  the  relationship  between  Boston 
college  and  the  Alumni  and  is  per- 
■nally  interested  in  developing  pro- 

jams  that  will  enhance  and  encourage 
Rat  relationship. 

Because  he  feels  that  Alumni  should 
liiare  in  the  current  intellectual  life 

■  the  University,  Fr.  Monan  has  an- 
jbunced  the  founding  of  the  Alumni 
Ijmmer  College,  which  will  be  pre- 

'•nted  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
lumni  Association  and  the  Faculty  of 
Dston  College.  The  program  will  run 
fcm  June  25  through  June  29, 1973, 
\id  will  give  interested  Alumni  a  chance 
|j>  return  to  the  academic  atmosphere 
fnd  pursue  a  concentrated  program 
laturing  some  of  the  most  gifted  and 
,'imulating  teachers  in  the  University. 

Fr.  Charles  F.  Donovan,  Senior  Vice 
Resident  and  Dean  of  Faculties,  has 
een  most  cooperative  from  the  be- 

nning  in  helping  the  Alumni  Associ- 
jion  to  get  the  program  under  way. 
j  was  he  who  recommended  Fr.  Robert 
;  Daly  of  the  Theology  Department 
K  the  first  Dean  of  the  Alumni  Summer 
jollege,  and  Fr.  Daly,  through  his  work 
pus  far,  has  proved  to  be  the  best  pos- 
ble  choice  for  that  responsibility.   Fr. 
•aly  shares  some  of  his  perceptions 
[nd  experiences  relative  to  the  planning 
f  the  first  Alumni  Summer  College 
i  the  article  that  follows. 

Proposed  courses  for  the  College 
wrriculum  have  already  been  presented 


by  many  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  a  survey  is  being  conducted 
among  a  random  sampling  of  Alumni 
to  test  the  general  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed courses.   Based  on  the  results 
of  that  survey  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Alumni  Board's  Committee 
on  Continuing  Education,  Fr.  Daly  will 
set  to  work  putting  the  curriculum 
together.   Further  information  about 
the  details  of  courses,  professors,  tui- 
tion, and  the  complete  program  will 
be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Alumni 
Summer  College 

The  Discovery  of 
a  Catholic  University 

by  Robert  J.  Daly,  S.J. 

In  1956  I  received,  as  a  Jesuit  sem- 
inarian, my  BA  from  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Weston.   Dur- 
ing the  following  years,  in  a  career 
typical  of  the  Jesuits  now  coming  to 
teach  at  Boston  College,  several  gradu- 
ate degrees  followed:  in  Philosophy 
and  Theology  from  BC  in  English  from 
Catholic  University  and  recently  a 
doctorate  from  the  faculty  of  Catholic 
theology  at  the  Universityof  Wuerzburg, 
Germany. 

During  these  years,  Boston  College 
was  changing.   It  had  grown  into  a 
university  of  some  size  and  stature  - 
and  many  questioned  what  had  become 
of  Boston  College.  Was  it  still  Catholic? 
Was  it  going  to  remain  Catholic;1   Be- 
hind these  questions  was,  of  course, 
the  larger  question:  Is  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity even  possible  in  our  modern 
secular  culture?  These  questions  have 
long  intrigued  me.  They  apparently 
also  weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of 
my  Jesuit  superior  when  he  encouraged 
me  to  seek  an  appointment  on  the 
theology  faculty  at  BC. 

I  personally  never  doubted  the  great 
need  for  Catholic  universities  such  as 
BC  is,  and  such  as  BC  has  the  potential 
to  become.   In  fact,  my  commitment 
to  help  fill  this  need  was  the  main  rea- 
son why  I  preferred  BC  over  several 
other  institutions  which  seemed  to 
offer  more  comfortable  and  more 
secure  positions.  And  in  the  two  years 
since  my  return  to  BC,  especially  in  the 
past  few  months,  my  conviction  that  a 
Catholic  university,  is  indeed  possible, 


and  that  BC  in  particular  is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  great  Catholic  uni- 
versity, had  been  dramatically  strength- 
ened. 

Just  last  May,  Father  Donovan  (Dean 
of  Faculties)  asked  me  to  consider 
giving  the  Alumni  Office  a  hand  in 
putting  together  an  academic  program 
for  a  proposed  Alumni  Summer  Col- 
lege.  Still  very  conscious  of  being  but 
a  fledgling  theology  professor,  and 
still  much  preoccupied  with  the  prob- 
lems of  getting  my  first  book  through 
the  press,  I  was  initially  quite  skeptical 
of  even  finding  the  time  for  such  a  ven- 
ture.  But  when  I  began,  without  much 
enthusiasm  at  first,  to  give  the  job  some 
serious  consideration,  the  picture 
quickly  began  to  change.  The  compe- 
tent preparations  already  made  by 
Jim  McGahay  of  the  Alumni  Office 
and  the  enthusiastic  response  I  usually 
encountered  whenever  I  mentioned 
the  idea  to  colleagues  helped  convince 
me  that  I  had  to  find  the  time,  if  neces- 
sary make  the  time,  for  this  job.  As  I 
now  realize,  I  was  beginning  to  discover 
Boston  College  as  a  Catholic  University. 

The  first  step  in  setting  up  the  aca- 
demic part  of  the  program  was  to  can- 
vass the  different  schools  and  depart- 
ments of  the  university  for  their  sup- 
port and  suggestions.   It  was  at  this 
stage  that  the  Catholic  university  that 
Boston  College  had  already  become 
began  to  reveal  itself.  As  a  theologian, 
I  was  already  well  aware  of  the  notable 
extent  to  which  the  theology  depart- 
ment was  interpreting  and  handing 
on  the  religious  and  cultural  heritage 
of  Catholic  Christianity. 

But,  as  my  experience  with  European 
state  universities  had  made  clear  to  me, 
one  theology  department,  no  matter 
how  good,  does  not  alone  make  a  uni- 
versity Catholic.  What  does  make  a 
university  Catholic,  and  what  I  dis- 
covered here  at  B.C.,  is  many  schools 
and  departments  working,  and  very 
often  working  together,  in  the  study 
of  the  great  issues  that  are  both  the 
glory  and  burden  of  modern  man; 
working  to  roll  back  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  those 
areas  of  religious,  social  and  cultural 
concern  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
documents  of  Vatican  II  and  in  recent 
papal  pronouncements;  in  short, 
working  together  and  also  with  others 
outside  the  academic  community  to 
reveal  to  contemporary  man  the  pos- 
sibilities of  practicing  the  spiritual 
and  corporal  works  of  mercy  in  the 
technological  society. 
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To  cite  a  typical  example:  notice 
how  frequently  we  use  such  terms  as 
generation-gap,  credibility-gap,  op- 
pression, exploitation,  future-shock, 
culture-shock,  revolution,  counter- 
culture, polarization,  genocide,  racism, 
terrorism,  backlash,  etc.,  -  frequently 
enough  to  frighten  us  with  the  extent 
to  which  modern  man  is  spiritually 
and  culturally  sick.   But  what  I  have 
discovered  here  at  BC  has  strengthened 
my  confidence  that  this  need  not  be  a 
sickness  unto  death.   For,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  deans,  chairman  and 
representatives  of  the  various  schools 
and  departments  of  the  university,  I 
found  everywhere  the  same  compas- 
sionate concern  for  the  ills  of  man,  and 
the  same  firm  commitment  to  heal 
those  spiritual  and  cultural  wounds 
which  so  disfigure  that  one  part  of  cre- 
ation which  Cod  saw  fit  to  create  in 
his  own  image  and  likeness. 

I  was  very  much  encouraged  to  find 
that  I  did  not  have  to  go  begging  for 
help  in  setting  up  an  Alumni  Summer 
College.  This  was  clearly  an  idea  whose 
time  had  come.   In  fact,  the  universal 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  idea  was 
greeted  suggests  that  it  touches  upon 
a  strongly  felt  but  hitherto  imperfectly 
articulated  need  of  Boston  College: 
the  need  to  share  with  its  alumni  not 
only  the  burdens  but  also  the  fruits  of 
its  endeavors  to  study,  to  understand 
and  to  heal  the  world  God  made  and 
the  creatures  to  whom  He  entrusted 
it. 

Thus,  what  might  easily  have  been 
a  laborious  task  of  trying  to  drum  up 
support  for  yet  another  program,  be- 
came for  me  an  exhilarating  journey 
of  discovery.   For  as  I  moved  from  school 
to  school  and  department  to  depart- 
ment, I  discovered  a  university:  a  uni- 
versity Catholic  in  its  heritage  and 
commitment,  and  Catholic  in  its  con- 
cern for  all  that  truly  concerns  man. 
And  I  became  witness  to  the  happy 
spectacle  of  the  individual  schools 
and  departments  of  this  university  not 
only  ready  to  vie  with  one  another  but 
also  eager  to  work  together  to  share 
with  their  alumni  the  best  that  Boston 
College  has  to  offer. 

Alumni  Leadership 
Conference 

They  came  from  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
fornia and  as  near  as  Newton.  They 
represented  Classes  ranging  from  the 


BC  alumnae  and  alumni  jot  notes  during  an 
afternoon  Workshop  session  at  the  Alumni 
Leadership  Conference  held  earlier  this 
fall.  Over  200  BC  grads  attended  the  affair. 

'Twenties  to  1971.   There  were  about 
as  many  women  as  there  were  men 
in  the  group,  and  the  group  numbered 
about  230  people.   They  were  all  vol- 
unteers active  in  BC  Clubs,  Classes 
and  the  Annual  Fund,  and  they  had 
come  to  take  part  in  the  Boston  College 
Alumni  Association's  Leadership  Con- 
ference for  an  entire  Saturday  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1972. 

During  the  morning  sessions,  which 
began  at  9  A.M.,  they  listened  to  and 
questioned  University  administrators 
who  were  there  to  give  them  up-to- 
date  information  about  the  nature  and 
priorities  of  the  University,  fiscal  man- 
agement, development,  PR  for  the 
University,  and  admissions.   By  this 
time  some  of  the  participants  were 
listening  to  their  own  hunger  messages 
and  it  was  time  for  lunch. 

Lunchtime,  too,  was  put  to  use,  and 
the  Alumni  Leaders  heard  more  about 
BC  today;  specifically  Student  Life, 
Student  Affairs  and  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

They  spent  the  afternoon  studying 
about  themselves,  their  work,  and  the 
Alumni  Association,  including  such 
topics  as  the  nature  and  goals  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  the  Alumni  con- 
stituency, Alumni  Resources,  Com- 
munications, and  Programs.   Following 
this  segment,  they  broke  up  into 
specialized  groups  for  workshops  to 
look  at  the  particular  objectives, 
problems,  and  techniques  of  Club  work, 


Class  work,  and  fund-raising.  When 
these  workshops  ended  at  5:15,  every- 
one took  a  stretch  with  a  tour  of  the 
campus.  A  Mass  celebrated  by  the 
University  Chaplain,  Fr.  Leo  Mc- 
Donough,  followed  the  tour,  and 
Father  took  the  occasion  to  explain 
the  current  religious  life  of  the  campus  < 
community. 

The  day  ended  with  a  reception  and 
dinner,  at  which  the  Alumni  had  a 
chance  to  give  Fr.  Monan  their  warm, 
official  greeting  and  good  wishes.   Fr. 
Monan  had  spent  the  entire  day  with 
them  at  the  conference,  and  he  was 
the  very  last  person  to  speak  to  them. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  conference 
had  begun,  the  Alumni  departed.  They] 
left  with  a  sense  of  being  part  of  some- 
thing big,  something  worthwhile, 
something  good.  Watching  them  go, 
one  could  understand  the  feeling  that 
prompted  Fr.  Monan  in  his  address  to 
refer  to  these  people  and  the  others 
like  them  as  "the  living  endowment 
of  Boston  College." 

Europe 

in  the  Spring 

The  Alumni  Association  is  sponsoring 
BC's  fifth  annual  short  spring  tour  to 
Europe  from  April  13th  through  the 
22nd,  1973.   Vienna  and  Munich,  two  oti 
the  most  colorful  cities  on  the  conti- 
nent, will  be  featured. 

Deluxe  hotel  accommodations  (The 
Intercontinental  in  Vienna  and  the 
Sheraton  in  Munich)  include  a  full 
American  breakfast  in  Vienna  and  a 
Continental  breakfast  and  full  dinner 
in  Munich. 

The  total  price  of  $515  includes  air 
transportation  via  Lufthansa,  hotels, 
meals  mentioned  above,  first-class  trair 
gratuities,  transfers,  porterage,  and 
airport  departure  taxes.   Supplement 
for  a  single  room  is  $40. 

Each  city  offers  a  selection  of  excit 
ing  excursions  including  a  brief  venture 
into  Czechoslovakia  on  the  blue 
Danube. 

A  deposit  of  $100  payable  to  the 
Boston  College  Alumni  Association, 
will  reserve  your  place.   Early  reserva- 
tions are  suggested. 

Please  address  your  correspondence 
to: 

Vienna  -  Munich  '73 
BC  Alumni  Association 
74  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167 
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Vlumni  Notes 


1916 
Ed  McCarthy  usually  goes  to  the  Olympics, 
'but  this  year  he  couldn't  get  a  ticket.   Ed 
Bs  still  traveling  and  in  October  he  is  taking 
|j  40-day  cruise  ending  in  Istanbul.  .  .  .  Msgr. 
v1c\ulty  is  now  residing  at  Marion  Manor, 
'->outh  Boston.  .  .  .   Msgr.  Casey  is  retired 
put  is  still  active  in  parish  work  at  St.  Brid- 
feid's.  .  .  .   Fred  Cillis,  Leo  Halloran,  Joe 
IrvtcAuliffe,  Jim  O'Brien  and  Dr.  Heffernan 
.vere  delighted  to  be  inducted  into  the 
prder  of  Golden  Eagles.  .  .  .   Pat  Donovan 
r>pent  most  of  the  summer  at  Falmouth  and 
keeps  young  by  golfing  at  least  twice  a 
[week.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  lames  L. 
[O'Brien,  41  Pond  Circle,  Jamaica  Plain  30, 
Mass. 


1917 
frsline  members  of  the  Class  were  present 
on  Sunday,  April  14,  of  this  year  in  McElroy 
[Commons  when  the  officers  and  directors 
•of  the  BC  Alumni  Association  welcomed 
hhe  members  of  all  classes  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Class  of  1922  into  the  Order  of 
'the  Golden  Eagle.   Many  of  those  present 
'were  accompained  by  their  wives.   Each 
Golden  Eagle  received  the  Golden  Eagle 
| pin  and  scroll.   This  class  was  represented 
[by  Dan  Daley,  Jack  Doyle,  Fr.  Maurice 
;Dullea,  John  Flynn,  Frank  Heanue,  Matt 
Mealey,  Maurice  Murphy,  Charley  Sharkey, 
and  your  humble  scribe.  .  .  .   Frank  Lee 
was  awarded  the  first  Presidential  Medal 
at  Stonehill  College  commencement  ex- 
ercises by  President  Rev.  Ernest  Bartell, 
C.S.C.,  for  "distinguished  teaching  and 
;  contributions  to  education.''  .  .  .   Jack  Mul- 
j  cahey  passed  away  on  September  2,  this 
year.   He  was  graduated  from  Boston  Latin, 
Harvard  Law  and  the  U.S.  Navy  Ensign 


School.   He  practiced  as  a  trial  lawyer  and 
was  general  counsel  and  district  manager 
for  the  Hartford  Insurance  Group.   He  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  and 
the  Federal  Bar.   He  was  a  past  commander 
of  the  Dorchester  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  and  a  past  Grand  Knight  of  Dor- 
chester Council  Knights  of  Columbus.   We 
best  recall  John  as  an  outstanding  debater 
and  orator.   To  his  wife,  Marie,  and  his  three 
children  and  19  grandchildren  we  extend 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Class.  May 
he  rest  in  peace.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  Thomas  D.  Craven,  107  Barrett  Street, 
Needham,  Mass.  02192. 


1921 
Dr.  Gregory's  son,  I.  Francis  Gregory,  Esq., 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Trial  Lawyers  Association.  .  .  . 
Judge  John  Sullivan  just  rounded  out  the 
50th  year  of  his  faithful  summertime  sun- 
bathing and  occasional  water  immersion 
at  "L"  Street.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is 
Jeremiah  W.  Mahoney,  75  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02110. 


1922 
Class  news  is  scarce  and  much  of  that  is 
not  good.   Two  of  our  former  teachers 
have  died,  Leonard  Whalen  and  the  saintly 
and  beloved  Fr.  John  A.  Risacher,  S.J., 
whose  influence  on  the  men  of  1922  will 
live  forever.   Fr.  Risacher's  brother,  Fr. 
Clement,  was  our  chemistry  professor  in 
1921.   He  died  in  the  Philippines  several 
years  ago.   Then,  too,  Msgr.  William  Conley 
died  in  West  Roxbury  in  September.  .  .  . 
Letters  from  Al  Chapman  indicate  that  he 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  from  his  ranch  in  Cali- 
fornia. .  .  .   John  Hayes  has  retired  from 
actual  business  but  is  in  poor  health.   He'd 
appreciate  notes  from  classmates.   Joe 
Bowen  writes  that  he  is  "up  in  the  world'' 
as  resident  engineer  of  the  22-story  S6.9 
million  air  traffic  control  tower  at  the  Mass- 
port  on  Logan  Airport.  .  .  .   Msgr.  James 
Doyle,  Class  President,  reports  a  very  busy 
anniversary  year  at  St.  Peter's  in  Dorchester, 
yet  continues  his  dedicated  work  for  B.C. 
.  .  .   Bill  Kelleher  is  active  and  happy,  as  is 
also  Arthur  Mullin,  who  is  seen  at  many 
college  functions.  .  .  .   Send  me  some  news, 
classmates;  don't  be  modest.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Nat  Hasenfus,  15  Kirk 
Street,  West  Roxburv.  Mass. 


1923 
Our  50th  Anniversary  is  197  5.   It  is  most 
important,  so  start  planning  for  the  events 
to  come.  .  .  .   Henry  Supple  and  his  wife 
celebrated  their  42nd  Wedding  Anniversary 
along  with  the  birthdays  of  two  members 


of  their  family  on  September  17,  at  their 
daughter's  home  in  Melrose.   Fr.  Norbert 
Mclnnis  was  one  of  the  special  guests.  .  .  . 
John  Roche  has  retired  from  the  Associated 
Merchandise  Corporation.   He  summers  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  winters  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Fr.  Norbert  Mclnnis  gave  the  Invo- 
cation when  the  Honorable  John  J.  Mc- 
Naught,  also  a  BC  alumnus,  was  sworn  in 
as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court.   Gaynor  Wellings  attended  the 
ceremony.  .  .  .   Louis  Tracy  is  enjoying  his 
retirement  and  is  now  living  in  Acton,  Mass. 
...   Fr.  Pat  Collins,  S.J.  is  at  St.  John  of  God 
Hospital,  Brighton,  and  would  enjoy  hear- 
ing from  or  seeing  any  of  his  classmates. 
.  .  .   Joe  Sweeney  is  the  holder  of  two  life- 
time tickets  for  the  BC  football  games.  .  .  . 
Everett  Conway,  recently  retired  as  Head- 
master of  Boston  Technical  High  School.  .  .  . 
Rene  Gingras  has  retired  and  is  enjoying 
his  hobby  of  music  to  the  fullest  extent.  .  .  . 
On  the  sad  note  I  have  just  learned  that 
Pete  Monahan  passed  away  in  California 
recently.  Also,  Edward  Elston  died  suddenly 
of  a  heart  attack  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
We  will  remember  them  in  our  prayers 
and  may  they  rest  in  peace.  ...   Ed  Davis 
just  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Europe. 
He  is  attorney  for  Chamberlain  Junior  Col- 
lege. .  .  .   Art  Kane  is  enjoying  his  retirement 
from  King's  Department  Stores  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  and  Francis  Long  has 
retired  after  many  years  of  association  with 

the  Knapp  Shoe  Company An  item 

we  missed  was  the  testimonial  given  to  Bill 
Duffy  which  was  attended  by  500  guests  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  after  41 
years  with  the  North  Andover  Board  of 
Public  Works.   He  was  superintendent  of 
the  department.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent 
is  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Ford,  9  McKone  Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass.  02122. 


1925 
Our  world  is  diminished  by  the  loss  of  two 
classmates,  Dr.  George  F.  Donovan  on 
July  16  and  Francis  W.  Leavey  on  August 
9th.   Larry  Donovan,  Class  of  1930,  notified 
me  by  telephone  of  his  brother's  passing. 
George  had  been  chairman  of  the  Dept.  of 
Education  at  Marquette  University  from 
1965  to  1969,  when  he  retired,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career.   He  had  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  Webster  College  from  1931  through 
1948.   He  was  one  of  our  most  staunch 
alumni,  especially  helpful  in  recruiting 
ertorts  throughout  Wisconsin.   A  Boston 
College  scholarship  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished in  his  memory.   Francis  W.  Leavey 
was  widely  known  as  the  "Quiet  Man"  by 
his  legion  of  friends  at  Boston  City  Hall, 
where  he  served  as  Clerk  of  Committees 
for  the  Council  over  38  years.   He  was  the 
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founder  of  the  Allston  Little  League,  and 
greatly  responsible  for  its  success.   Our 
sympathy  and  prayers  go  out  to  their  be- 
reaved families.  .  .  .  Rev.  Fr.  Timothy  Howard 
announced  his  retirement  as  pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  parish  in  Revere.   He  will 
reside  at  Regina  Cleri.  Ad  multos  annos! 
.  .  .   Louis  Moisang  resides  in  San  Diego; 
this  is  to  correct  printing  error  in  spelling 
his  name  last  issue.  .  .  .   Good  health  to  one 
and  all.  Tere  Fidem,  and  keep  in  touch.  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Philip  ).  Callan,  57 
Freeman  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


1926 
Hope  to  see  some  of  you  at  the  home 
games  this  fall.   Dr.  Art  Gorman,  rapidly 
adjusting  to  retirement  and  now  a  specialist 
in  lawn  crab-grass  removal,  will  be  up  for 
every  game,  as  I  hope  to  be.   Remember 
Cav's  big  lineman,  Lem  Dunbar,  when  we 
were  freshmen?   Dr.  Art  and  I  arranged  an 
organizational  meeting  in  August  for  a 
Cape  Cod  BC  club.  Arthur  and  Dr.  )ohn 
Carroll  of  '27  are  carrying  it  on.   We  had 
31  people  for  a  starter  and  hope  it  will 
grow.  .  .  .  )ohn  and  Mae  Dorsey  and  Charlie 
and  Grace  Schroeder  spent  a  day  with  us 
in  September;  they  are  all  in  great  shape, 
despite  not  being  golfers.   Charlie,  as  well 
as  John  Dooley,  plans  on  retirement  as  of 
October  1st.  .  .  .   Maiden's  Bill  Sullivan, 
after  retiring  as  a  principal,  is  doing  special 
work  for  the  city  of  Maiden,  under  federal 
sponsorship.  .  .  .   Msgr.  Ed  Dowd  ("goose' 
to  you  when  we  were  younger)  is  presently 
pastor  of  St.  Bernard's  in  Concord  and  is 
retiring  to  live  at  Regina  Cleri.   He  plans  to 
write.  ...   Fr.  John  Sullivan,  pastor  in  Han- 
son, also  plans  on  September  retirement, 
Ray  Scott  tells  me.  .  .  .   Remember  to  drop 
me  a  line;  I'm  far  away  now  from  the  big 
city.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  William 
Cunningham,  Two  Captain  Percival  Road, 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass.  02664. 


1927 
Bill  Ohrenberger  retired  from  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
on  September  1.   His  term  of  office  in- 
cluded days  of  turbulence,  days  of  building, 
days  of  unprecedented  changes  in  educa- 
tion, and  days  of  inspiring  progress.   On 
lune  12,  two  thousand  of  Bill's  well-wishers 
were  on  hand  at  a  testimonial  banquet 
held  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  achievements.   Classmate  Fr. 
John  "Dinny"  Welch  gave  the  invocation. 
.  .  .   Colonel  J.  Lee  Keefe  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  died  last  August.  After  a  funeral 
Mass  held  in  the  chapel  of  Fort  Myers, 
Virginia,  Lee's  body  was  interred  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.   Colonel  Keefe,  a  much 
decorated  war  hero,  had  an  outstanding 
military  career  in  the  Pacific  theater  during 


World  War  II  and  later  in  Korea  where  he 
was  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Korea 
Military  Advisory  Group.   He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter.  .  .  .  Jack 
Buckley's  youngest  son,  James,  died  in  an 
accidental  drowning  at  Wollaston  Beach 
last  July.  A  former  member  of  the  Maryknoll 
Mission  Order,  he  had  been  Director  of  the 
Pine  Street  Inn,  Boston,  a  refuge  for  home- 
less alcoholics.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent 
is  John  J.  Buckley,  103  Williams  Avenue, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


1928 

Charley  Lynch,  universally  loved  and  re- 
spected by  his  many  colleagues  in  the  di 
verse  fields  of  education,  accounting,  and 
yachting,  died  on  September  6,  just  six 
days  after  his  retirement  from  the  respon 
sible  position  of  Director  of  Statistics, 
Boston  Public  Schools.  Our  class,  shocked 
by  the  realization  that  it  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  members,  extends  its 
most  sincere  sympathy  to  his  loving  wife, 
Dorothy,  and  also  to  his  son  and  two 
daughters.  Among  the  many  classmates 
who  paid  their  respects  were  Tod  Burke, 
his  particular  friend  over  the  years,  Msgr. 
Michael  Durant,  Jack  Doherty,  Dr.  Joseph 
Doyle,  Dan  Driscoll,  Norman  Steele  and 
your  correspondent,  a  fellow  director, 
who  was  an  honorary  pall  bearer.  .  .  .   John 
Kelleher  was  honored  last  June  by  being 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Gridiron 
Club  of  Greater  Boston.  Congratulations, 
Smokey,  on  this  well-merited  citation.  .  .  . 
Circle  in  red  the  date,  June  2,  1973,  on  your 
appointment  calendar.  That  is  upcoming 
Alumni  Day,  the  day  on  which  we  will  all 
gather  on  the  Heights  to  celebrate  the 
forty-fifth  anniversary  of  our  graduation.  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Maurice  J.  Downey, 
1 5  Dell  Avenue,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  021 36. 


1929 
Father  Joe  Connell,  S.J.  writes  from  St. 
George's  College,  Winchester  Park,  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  to  say  "Hello"  and  "When 
are  we  going  down?"  Do  you  suppose  that 
we  could  have  our  next  class  "get-together" 
there?   He  says  that  he  is  still  enjoying  the 
4-side,  4-speed  Philips  tape  recorder  that 
the  Class  of  '29  gave  him  in  the  summer  of 
1964.   He  has  it  changed  from  50-cycle 
(Baghdad)  to  60-cycle  (Boston)  and  back 
to  50-cycle  (Kingston).   The  parts  change 
but  voices  and  music  remain  the  same. 
Fr.  Joe  would  like  to  hear  any  news.   Charlie 
McCann  was  down  from  33  Chapel  Rd., 
North  Hampton,  N.H.  03862,  to  the  Heights 
on  Sundy,  September  10,  for  Father  John  E. 
Murphy,  S.J.'s  Golden  Jubilee  Mass  and 
dinner.   He  looks  great  and  sends  greetings 
to  you  all.  Warren  McGuirk  and  his  wife 
represented  '29  at  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Munich.   Earlier  they  had  gone  to  Greece 


on  the  B.C.  Alumni  tour  to  get  in  the  propeil  it" 
frame  of  mind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Birming- 
ham toured  the  British  Isles  and  Scandi- 
navia after  the  same  classical  preparation. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McNamara  visited  their  r 
married  daughter,  Christine,  who  is  living 
in  Italy.  Ed  Flood  has  retired  from  his  mathlj 
teaching  duties  at  Revere  High  School  and  !j 
with  Mrs.  Flood  spent  a  month  in  Ireland. 
Father  Leo  Shea,  M.M.  has  been  reappointee 
head  of  Maryknoll  in  New  England  for 
three  years.  The  headquarters  is  right 
across  the  grass  tennis  courts  from  the  spot)  e 
where  that  twister  set  down  this  summer 
and  killed  a  young  girl  at  the  Longwood 
Cricket  Club.  Father  Leo  Shea  (small  F) 
and  Father  Leo  Shea  (capital  F)  visited 
summer  school  at  Oxford  and  Stratford- 
on-Avon  in  their  search  for  more  Irish, 
English  and  Scottish  jokes.  Our  other 
priest's  son,  Father  Michael  LaFay,  of  the 
Carmelites  was  home  for  six  weeks  this 
summer,  visiting  Bill  and  Ernestine,  from 
his  station  in  Peru.  In  writing  to  thank 
the  Class,  Mrs.  DuGuay,  Phil  Rynn's  sister, 
enclosed  a  clipping  from  the  paper  telling 
of  Phil's  achievements  in  three  (or  was  it 
four?)  careers.  He  was  beach-master  in 
several  Pacific  landings  and  was  the  first 
American  to  set  foot  on  Japan  at  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  He  sailed  on  a  number  dfl 
oceanographic  research  cruises,  was  a 
deep-sea  diver,  a  gemologist,  a  sound  and  I 
light  expert.  Too  bad  he  could  not  have 
gotten  back  to  some  of  our  reunion  dinners' 
May  he  rest  in  peace!  Remember,  Henry 
Kievenaar  is  Class  President.  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Leo  Shea,  11  Orient  Place, 
Melrose,  Mass. 


1930 
Father  Joseph  McNulty,  brother  of  the  late 
Frank  McNulty,  is  the  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  in  Dover, 

Mass Dr.  Frank  Higgins,  Ed  O'Neill 

and  John  Convery  met  frequently  at  churchll 
in  Kennebunk  during  the  past  summer.  .  .  . 
Joe  Whitehead  retired  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  last  June.   His 
fellow  workers  gave  Joe  a  10-speed  bicycle 
as  a  farewell  present.  Joe  and  his  wife, 
Agnes,  now  reside  in  South  Yarmouth 
where  they  have  a  beautiful  new  home. 
Among  their  visitors  last  summer  were 
John  and  Mary  Grandfield  and  Dr.  Bill 
Green.  .  .  .    Invited  to  the  reception  for 
Boston  College  Annual  Fund  Telethon 
Workers  and  their  wives  at  Roberts  Center 
before  the  Tulane  game  on  September  15, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hurley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Haverty,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Dwyer.  .  .  .   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  of 
Norwood  had  a  reunion  with  all  their 
children  and  two  grandchildren  last  sum- 
mer.  Their  son  James,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  is  doing  physics  research  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in  Van- 
couver.  Their  son  Dr.  Robert  Carolan  just 
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■urned  from  Saigon  and  is  now  located 
■San  Francisco.  Their  son  Richard  is  a 
;nior  at  Georgetown  University.  Two 
faer  daughters  are  married  and  another 
In  is  in  high  school.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
int  is  John  F.  Dwyer,  165  Blue  Hills  Park- 
\iv.  Milton,  Mass. 


1932 
lank  Sullivan,  hale,  hearty  and  congenial 

■  ever,  now  a  I  os  Angeles,  California  Real 
■tate  and  Mortgage  Broker  joined  Gerry 
■?rn  and  Ed  Gallagher  at  General  Manager 
lank  Linsey's  lake  Wirth's.   )ohn  W.  Evans, 
Ijeeting  with  Frank  at  Los  Angeles  B.C. 

■  ub  affairs,  sends  his  best  wishes.  .  .  .   (  hris 
fJgent  and  his  thoughtful  remarks  de- 
■hted  us  at  the  40th.  Mrs.  Nugent  ac- 
■tmpanied  Chris  from  New  York  and  they 
lijoyed  the  swimming  pool  at  the  new 

rill  I  lynn  complex,  while  the  imaginative, 
Iccessful  Director  of  Athletics  and  Father 
fcllins,  S.J.  gave  Ed  Herlihy  and  others  a 
trsonalized  instructive  tour  relating  plans 
Idling  for  an  adjacent  New  Theatre.   Our 

ass  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the 
lume  of  the  William  Flynn  Building  for  the 
■test  grandeur  on  the  campus.  ...  All 
■tending  the  many  different  Alumni  spon- 
§>red  activities  echoed  delight  while  re- 
dwing past  associations.   Our  40th  brought 
Igether  Peter  Quinn,  Joseph  Hernon 
teneral  Chairman),  Msgr.  Vincent  Mackey, 
lev.  M.  Leo  Buttimer,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph 
lonnor,  S.J.,  Rev.  James  Devlin,  S.J.  (Trustee 
n  the  College),  Rev.  Edward  Nowlan,  S.J. 

Gregorian  Library,  Rome,  Italy),  Dr.  Fred 
1  leier,  Will  Connor,  Dan  and  Ed  Driscoll, 
|)hn  Collins,  Emil  Romanowsky,  Ed  Herlihy, 
lank  Curtin,  Gerry  Kelly,  Joe  Andrews, 
If.  Frank  O'Connor,  F.  Alvin  Ricci,  Jim 
leggie,  John  Conroy,  Chris  Cutler,  Dan 

laguire,  Ed  Gallagher.  .  .  .   Joe  Rodgers 

isited  Boston,  recently  returned  from 
»udies  in  Rome  and  is  headed  for  the  Phil 
'opines,  China,  and  Japan.  .  .  .   Our  Class 

Meeting,  thanks  to  loe  Hernon,  was  a  sue- 
less.   More  than  50  attended.   Jim  Heggie 
Ind  John  Collins  provided  the  entertain- 
ment. .  .  .   Following  the  Memorial  Mass  in 
jt.  Mary's  Chapel,  we  were  greeted  by  the 
popular  historian,  Martin  Harney,  S.J. 
I|4any  wives  and  children  of  our  classmates 
participated  in  the  weekend,  attending 

eceptions,  dinners,  the  Class  Meeting  on 
j  riday,  and  the  Breakfast,  Memorial  Mass, 
,  untheon  and  Dinner  Dance  on  Saturday. 

..   Please  send  any  comments  for  next 
jssue.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Edward 
U.  Gallagher,  125  High  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 


1932 

The  prayers  of  the  Class  are  asked  for  the 
soul  of  classmate  John  G.  J.  McDonald, 
who  died  last  March.   John  was  a  retired 


district  manager  of  the  Ouincy  Social 
Security  Office.   John  is  survived  by  a  wife, 
three  daughters,  and  two  sons.  .  .  .   Your 
prayers  are  aKo  asked  for  Katherine  ). 
Shalloo,  late  mother  of  Msgr.  Danny  Shalloo 
of  Fall  River.  .  .  .   Glad  to  hear  from  George 
Shine.   George  recently  retired  from  Avon 
Products  and  enjoys  life  playing  golf. 
George  has  two  sons,  one  daughter,  and 
five  grandchildren.   His  youngest  son  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  in  October  1970.  .  .  . 
Felix  Albano's  son,  Vincent,  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  the  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity  last  June.  .  .  .  Apologies 
to  John  Connelly.    I  demoted  him  inad- 
vertently.  He  is  a  retired  Lt.  Colonel  after 
20  years  of  service.  .  .  .   Joe  Rogers  has  re 
tired  into  a  delayed  vocation  society  in 
Rome.  .  .  .   Bill  Rafferty  has  retired  as  man- 
ager of  the  finance  company  and  is  living 
in  California.  .  .  .   John  Teehan,  former 
President  of  the  Pawtucket  Club  of  Boston 
College,  is  Probation  Chief  in  the  Roxburv 
Court  Office.  ...  At  the  September  BC 
Varsity  Club  Football  Smoker,  Jim  Heggie 
was  Toastmaster  and  Fred  Meir  was  chair- 
man of  the  entertainment  committee.  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  John  P.  Connor, 
24  Crestwood  Circle,  Norwood,  Mass.  02062. 


1937 
Our  55th  Anniversary  is  over  and  part  of 
the  glorious  past.   We  thank  the  good  I  ord 
for  allowing  us  to  celebrate  this  milestone 
in  our  lives.  The  last  Chronicle  has  been 
mailed  and  if  there  are  any  classmates  who 
did  not  receive  one,  do  drop  me  a  line  and 
I  will  be  only  too  happy  to  mail  one  to  you. 
A  splendid  Dinner  Dance  was  held  at  the 
Marriott  last  March.   The  Class  wishes  to 
thank  Tom  Saint  and  Delia  Bonner,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  affair.   The  45  couples 
present  had  a  wonderful  time.   It  was  great 
to  see  Joe  Vaas  and  James  Berry  present 
and  join  the  crowd.   Dancing  honors,  of 
course,  went  to  Andy  Dominick's  young 
wife,  Mary,  and  to  Joe  Murray.   Of  course 
the  dance  band  (selected  by  Dr.  Fred  Ford) 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  motel. 
.  .  .  On  the  Friday  of  Alumni  week  in  June, 
over  50  classmates  were  present.    It  was 
the  largest  turnout  of  any  Anniversary 
Class.   Thanks  to  Alec  Pszenny  and  Joe 
Kenney  for  making  personal  contacts  to 
bring  together  Dick  O'Connell,  Tilley 
Ferdenzi,  Andy  Dominick,  Joe  Kelley  (Norris- 
town,  Pa.),  Dick  Kelley  and  many  more 
classmates  who  really  enjoyed  each  other's 
company.   On  the  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Dinner  Dance,  we  were  joined  by  Gene 
Cronin  and  Joe  Gormley  of  Washington, 
D.C.;  also,  Barney  McMahon  really  had  a 
ball.  ...    I  heard  from  Joe  Richards,  the 
retired  plutocrat  who  lives  in  Ft.  Lauder 
dale,  Florida.    I  also  had  regrets  from  Fr. 
Myer  Tobey,  who  unfortunately  was  unable 
to  attend.   Joe  Walsh  and  his  wife,  Rose- 
mary, also  sent  their  regrest  in  being  unable 


to  attend.   The  excuse  was  acceptable 
(their  son's  wedding).  .  .  .   Congratulations 
are  extended  to  Morrie  Blitz,  who  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  Normandy  District  in  Missouri.    It 
couldn't  happen  to  a  nicer  guy.  Good 
luck,  Morrie,  and  your  buddy,  Joe  Walsh, 
will  also  be  happy.   The  Meeks  of  Wayland 
are  receiving  congratulations  on  the  birth 
of  their  daughter,  Alexandra  Baker  Meek, 
born  on  June  5,  1972.  .  .  .   Msgr.  Bob  Sen- 
nott  was  the  celebrant  of  a  special  Wedding 
Mass  at  the  Doherty's  of  Canton  in  honor 
of  the  50th  wedding  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Fred  and  Rita  Ford.   Speaking  of  the  Fords 
and  Dohertys,  both  Lucille  and  Fred  will 
celebrate  a  birthday  on  the  eve  of  the  BC 
Tulane  game  at  Alumni  Field  on  Friday, 
September  15.  .  .  .   In  conclusion,  the 
Class  wishes  to  thank  Jim  Kenney  and  his 
gracious  wife  for  the  successful  reunion 
held  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  May.   The 
weather  was  far  from  ideal,  but  those  in 
attendance  had  a  great  time.  .  .  .   So, 
keep  on  sending  news  items  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  and  a  late  news  item, 
I  regret  to  announce  the  passing  of  another 
classmate,  namely  Rev.  George  Grey.   I  et's 
remember  him  in  our  prayers,  and  may  he 
pray  for  us.  Hope  to  always  BC'ing  you. 
.  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Angelo  A. 
DiMattia,  82  Perthshire  Road,  Brighton. 
Mass.  02135. 


1942 
A  Memorial  Mass  for  all  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Class,  particularly  for  Joe  Dever, 
Joe  Miller  and  Gerry  McMorrow,  will  be 
offered  at  9:30  A.M.  on  Saturday,  October 
28,  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel.   Fr.  Frank  Nichol- 
son, S.J.  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Relatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  Classmates, 
are  invited.  .  .  .   Sincere  sympathies  of  the 
Class  are  extended  to  Mrs.  Ralph  Powers 
on  the  recent  death  of  her  sister.  .  .  .   Joe 
Marcantonio  is  checking  into  the  feasibility 
of  a  Winter  Weekend  in  New  Hampshire. 
Details  will  be  made  known  by  mail.   It 
is  hoped  that  such  a  weekend  will  be  at 
least  as  successful  and  as  pleasant  as  the 
Spring  Golf  Weekend  on  the  Cape.   By 
unanimous  vote  of  those  who  attended, 
the  Golf  Weekend  is  to  become  an  annual 
event  under  the  co-chairmanship  of  Paul 
Maguire  and  Jim  Stanton.  .  .  .   Your  corres- 
pondent is  proud  to  announce  the  birth 
of  a  granddaughter,  Amy.  .  .  .  Again,  I 
urgently  request  that  items  of  interest  be 
sent  to  me  for  publication  in  future  Class 
Notes.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Ernest 
).  Handy,  Esq.,  215  La  Grange  Street,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.  02132. 


1943 
The  congratulations  of  the  Class  are  ex- 
tended to  John  McNaught  on  his  recent 
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appointment  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  .  .  .  Congratulations  also 
to  |oe  Loscocco  on  his  election  as  President 
of  the  BC  Alumni  Association  and  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  priorities 
commission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Boston. 
.  . .  Referring  to  the  first  item  of  this  column, 
we  should  also  take  note  and  congratulate 
Paul  Good,  who  is  now  the  first  assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth, 
a  position  he  took  over  from  )oe  Hurley, 
who  entered  private  practice.  .  .  .   The 
condolences  of  the  Class  are  extended  to 
)oe  Sullivan  on  the  recent  death  of  his 
father  in  Lowell.  .  .  .  The  Class  also  extends 
its  deep  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Steve 
D'Arcy,  who  died  suddenly  this  past  August. 
.  .  .   |oe  Dinneen,  a  newly  elected  member 
of  the  Graduate  Athletic  Board  did  a  fine 
cover  story  on  BC "s  new  President  for  the 
opening   football   game   program.    .    .   . 
lohn  I  arner  is  now  associated  with  the 
public  relations  department,  University 
of  Massachusetts.  .  .  .   Saw  lorn  Meagher 
in  Washington  this  summer;  Tom  does 
much  traveling  for  the  I  I.S.  Postal  service, 
having  been  around  the  world,  up  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  etc.  ...   Ed  C)  Sullivan  is  now 
located  in  Belgium.  .  .  .  Watch  Ernie  Santo- 
suosso's  column  "Intown,"  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  .  .  .   Don't  forget,  class 
dues  are  still  payable,  $10.00  to  "BC  '43." 
.  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Tom  Murray, 
14  Churchill  Road.  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
02132. 


1945 
I  ugene  Burlingame,  who  has  been  with 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge  consulting 
firm,  has  been  selected  to  head  a  newly 
formed  subsidiary,  First  (  ambridge  Cor- 
poration.  This  financial  services  company 
is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange. 
.  .  .   Bill  Hamrock  has  been  transferred  by 
American  Optical  to  Chicago,  Illinois, 
where  he  will  manage  a  division  of  this 
company  in  "Rosemont."  Bill  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  any  of  his  old 
friends  in  that  area  or  stopping  by  at  nearby 
O  Hare  Airport.   Bill  has  over  twenty-five 
years  with  American  Optical.  .  .  .   The  Class 
extends  its  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Fred 
Leonard  on  his  death.    A  copy  of  the  homily 
given  by  Fr.  Francis  McManus,  S.J.  is  being 
sent  to  all  members  of  our  Class  and  on 
sudden  notice  it  was  pleasing  to  see  so 
many  classmates  among  Fred's  friends  on 
this  sad  occasion.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent 
is  lohn  V.  Curry,  17  Taft  Drive.  Winchester, 
Mass.  0181)0. 


1948 

The  response  to  my  appeal  for  news  was  a 
sign  ot  the  times.   Those  who  did  write, 
thanks;  you  who  didn't,  please  do.   |oe 


Donahue  wrote  all  the  way  from  London. 
Joe  was  on  vacation  and  resides  in  Branford, 
Connecticut,  with  four  children.   )oe  is 
sales  representative  for  Silver  Burdett  Com- 
pany. .  .  .  Our  25th  is  in  the  stretch.  Have 
you  paid  Bill  Oliver  your  $10  dues?   Please 
mail  it  to  106  School  Street,  Lexington, 
Mass.  02173.  We  are  planning  a  dance  in 
November  at  Alumni  Hall.  The  time  will 
be  announced.  We  need  your  help  to  make 
our  Anniversary  Year  a  huge  success. 
Other  events  will  be  announced.  .  .  .   This 
year  as  in  the  last  several  years  a  faithful 
group  worked  for  the  fund  drive.   Support 
came  from  many  '48  graduates.   Mario 
Ablondi,  D.M.D.,  claims  his  heart  is  with 
Georgetown,  but  BC  is  number  one.   He 
has  a  son,  Bill,  at  St.  Sebastion's.   Gene 
Blackwell  has  a  son  who  recently  graduated 
from  Stonehill.   lohn  Welton  is  with  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  Court  House,  Boston. 
Mary  Downey  is  with  the  Massachusetts 
State  Welfare  Department.   Thorn  Roche, 
with  the  Mitre  Company,  participates  in 
the  annual  fund  drive  and,  with  his  son, 
attends  all  the  hockey  games.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Caffery  (Julie)  is  with  the  Federal  Agency 
Social  Security  Agency  in  Framingham. 
Dick  Brown  is  with  National  Gypsum. 
Jack  Egan  is  still  hanging  his  hat  in  Brook- 
line.   Tom  Finnigan  has  one  daughter,  a 
junior  at  the  Heights.   Tom  Greehan  has  a 
son  who  recently  graduated  from  Holy 
Cross.   Bill  Palladino,  comptroller  with  the 
Port  Authority,  lives  in  Wakefield.  Mrs. 
Helen  E.  Feleciano,  wife  of  the  late  Ralph 
Feleciano,  R.I. P.,  is  active  in  the  field  of 
social  work  in  Cambridge.   Sam  Luizzo 
is  with  J.  H.  Ravanaugh  Company.   Ed 
McMorrow  of  Scituate  is  with  Hertz  Equip- 
ment Rental.   Louis  Steel  lives  in  Milton 
and  is  with  the  Transit  Seeding  Company 
in  Mansfield.   Richard  King  is  with  Navy 
Ordinance.   Dick  Kirby  is  with  the  TBI. 
George  Kirby  is  with  Sentry  Insurance. 
Tom  Phair  lives  in  Revere  and  is  with  the 
State  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department.    Albert  Wood  resides  in 
Lowell.   Mary  Downey  resides  in  Rockport, 
Mass.,  and  is  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Welfare  Department.   John  Petronio  is  with 
the  Sherring  Pharmaceutical  Company  and 
resides  somewhere  in  New  Jersey.   Vic 
Palladino  is  Director  of  Education  at  Water- 
town  High.   Nick  Palumbo  is  at  North 
lunior  High  in  Brockton.    Bill  Rotondi  is 
Chairman  of  Education  at  South  Eastern 
Massachusetts  University.  Armond  O  Neil 
is  with  Norman  Cheney  and  O'Neil,  and 
lives  in  Laconia,  New  Hampshire.   Francis 
Publicover,  a  manufacturing  represen- 
tative, resides  in  Belmont.    Emil  Walcek 
is  senior  Systems  Engineer  at  Newport 
Beach,  California.   The  Walceks  praise 
Placentia  as  home.   Mrs.  H.  S.  Scott  (Esther 
Dickinson)  lives  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
John  S.  Kelley  is  Franchise  Operator, 
Howard  Johnson  s  Restaurants  and  lives 
in  Wellesley.   Paul  Costello,  a  manufacturing 
representative,  resides  in  Wellesley.   His 
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oldest  daughter  is  a  nun  at  St.  Mary's 
College  in  Hookset,  New  Hampshire. 
John  C.  Callahan  of  Troy,  New  Hampshire/   ( 
is  with  George  Bent  Company,  Gardner, 
Mass.   John  P.  Brady  of  Westwood,  Mass., 
is  an  account  executive  with  Motorola. 
Tim  Buckley,  who  resides  in  Dedham, 
Mass.,  recently  started  his  own  business 
in  mechanical  engineering  services.   Paul  ! 
G.  Cannon  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  is  with 
the  Herald  Traveler  as  Real  Estate  Adver- 
tising Manager.   Rita  M.  Canney  is  with  tho 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Boston. 
Francis  E.  Kelley  is  with  the  V.A.  Hospital,  . 
Brockton,  Mass.   Jim  Wilson  is  with  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield.   Bob  Hearn,  sales  mana 
ger  for  Excel  Mortgage,  Inc.,  resides  in 
Western  Springs,  Illinois.   Edward  Richmon 
is  an  Alderman  in  Newton.  William  T. 
Haggerty  (Graduate  School  '48)  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Philosophy  Department  of 
Boston  College.  .  .  .   Keep  up  the  good 
work!    As  you  know,  I  am  trying  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  regarding  Class  news  for  the< 
past  fifteen  years.    I  need  your  help.   PleasH 
write.   Many  thanks  to  Paul  Moran  for  his 
help.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  V.  Paul 
Riordan,  40  Hillcrest  Place,  Westwood, 
Mass.  02090. 
1 


1949 
We  are  now  embarking  on  our  24th  year, 
and,  needless  to  say,  time  has  flown  by. 
This  is  the  planning  year  for  our  25th,  and 
President  Bill  Cohan  urges  anyone  who 
would  like  to  join  a  committee  for  plans 
for  the  25th  to  contact  him  or  John  Prince. 
On  November  4,  the  BC  Alumni  Associate 
is  sponsoring  a  Family  Day,  BC  vs.  Syracuse 
This  will  be  the  kickoff  for  our  class  activitf 
Anyone  who  has  participated  in  Family 
Day  in  past  years  knows  that  this  is  a  great  i 
day  for  everyone.   An  added  feature  will 
be  access  to  the  new  sports  complex,  in- 
cluding swimming  at  the  new  pools. 
Speaking  of  football,  Bill  Flynn,  Athletic 
Director,  would  certainly  appreciate  at- 
tendance at  games  this  year.   This  1972 
team  has  great  potential,  and  in  order  to 
get  big  teams,  attendance  must  be  en- 
larged. .  .  .   Several  congratulations  are  in 
order  for  classmates.   John  McGourty's 
talents  were  recognized,  as  he  was  appointee 
an  Area  Assistant  Superintendent  in  the 
Boston  Public  School  Department.  This 
is  a  highly  challenging  and  sensitive  job. 
John  has  all  the  ingredients  for  success.  . 
William  Morrissey,  Vice-President  of  the 
Chelsea  County  Savings  Bank  and  former 
Deputy-Commissioner  of  Banks  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Boston  Five 
Cents  Savings  Bank.   Our  Class  is  certainly 
proud  of  these  talented  gentlemen.  .  .  . 
Peter  Rogerson  and  John  Prince  are  both 
caught  up  in  Boston  College  Orientation 
Week,  as  their  oldest  sons,  both  named 
John,  are  beginning  their  BC  careers.  This 
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J>ngs  to  mind  that  there  must  be  a  great 
cal  of  news  about  your  families  that  we 
iMuld  like  to  hear  about.   Please  forward 
a/  news  to  your  class  correspondent 
J/in  T.  Prince,  64  Donnybrook  Road, 
Bghton,  Mass.  02135. 


1950 

El  Cryan  who  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
le  year  after  graduation  is  now  Lt.  Col. 
(yan.  And  he  was  graduated  from  another 
cllege  this  summer  -  the  U.S.  Army  War 
(■liege  in  Pennsylvania.   The  10-month 
Irriculum  there  prepares  officers  of  all 
lb  services,  as  well  as  civilian  officials  of 
Mb  Federal  Government,  for  top-level 
cmmand  and  staff  positions.   Bill  and 
h  wife,  Barbara,  reside  in  Woodbridge, 
jrginia.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Michael 
1  Ciccarelli,  6  Chadbourne  Road,  Lexing- 
th,  Mass.  02173. 


1951 
mn  W.  Cunn,  )r.  has  been  appointed 
■ief  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
Irous  Drugs,  Department  of  justice, 
jfor  to  his  appointment  he  served  as 
lief  of  the  investigative  services  branch 

■  the  Food  and  Drugs  Administration, 
Ed  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  John 

id  his  wife  the  former  Barbara  Potocki  of 
fcrchester,  live  with  their  four  children 

■  Beltsville,  Maryland.  .  .  .   Dr.  Gerald 
IcCarthy  is  a  practicing  psychologist  with 

U  own  clinic  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
ferry  has  hosted  his  own  lively  TV  talk 
low  out  on  the  coast. .  .  .  Robert  J.  O'Keefe 
■a  Senior  Vice  President;  the  Chase  Man- 
littan  Bank.   Bob  has  been  extremely 
Itive  in  alumni  affairs  and  is  now  Vice 
lesident  of  the  Alumni  Board.   Bob  has 

>o  children  attending  BC.  .  .  .   Bill  Shine 
la  Vice  President  at  Chase  Manhattan 
pnk.   He  has  two  children  and  is  living 
|i  Baldwin,  Long  Island.  .  .  .   Congratu- 
Itions  to  Jim  Derba  on  his  election  as 
lumni  Treasurer.  .  .  .   Thomas  F.  Martin  is 
Ibroker  with  Bache  and  Co.  in  Binghamton, 
I.Y.  where  he  and  his  wife  Barbara  and 
■e  four  children  make  occasional  trips  to 
loston.  .  .  .   Dan  Mullally  with  his  wife  and 
Ive  children  recently  were  seen  in  the 
loston  area.   Dan  is  with  the  N.I. H.  in 
lethesda,  Md.  .  .  .   John  P.  Dawley  has  been 
ppointed  corporate  director  of  industrial 
Nations  for  American  Optical  Corp., 
amingham,  Mass.   )ohn  also  graduated 
om  the  Law  School  in  '62.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
espondent is  F.  ].  Mauriello,  P.O.  Box  511, 
lillbrook,  N.Y.  12545. 


1952 

\lumni  Weekend  was  a  great  success. 
/lany  of  our  fellow  classmates  came  from 


afar  to  renew  old  memories.  The  Cham- 
pagne Dinner  Dance  was  well  attended. 
Among  those  dancing,  eating  and  imbibing 
were:  )im  Doyle,  Barry  Driscoll,  |ohn  Fitz- 
maurice,  Jim  Smith,  Tom  Scanlon,  Neil 
McNulty,  Dick  McBride,  Tom  Megan,  Jim 
Keneally,  Lex  Blood,  Charlie  Sherman,  Jim 
Mulrooney,  John  DelMonte  and  their 
wives.  .  .  .   Edmund  J.  Connolly,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Albany  Carpet  Cleaning  Company 
of  Allston,  graduated  May  10,  1972,  from 
the  Program  for  Management  Development 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  ...   F.  M.  (Frank)  Hogan, 
Jr.,  has  just  been  appointed  division  super- 
intendent of  the  tin  and  stainless  division 
at  U.S.  Steel's  Gary  Works.   Prior  to  this 
appointment,  Frank  was  assistant  division 
superintendent  of  the  Gary  Works'  Bar  & 
Structural  Mills.   He  and  his  wife,  Marilyn, 
have  four  children  -  Richard,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Andrean  High  School  who  will 
enroll  at  Notre  Dame  in  the  fall;  Martha, 
a  junior  at  Andrean;  Robert,  who  will  be 
a  freshman  at  Lew  Wallace  High  School 
next  year;  and  Mark,  an  elementary  school 
student  at  Melton  School.  ...   I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Gerry  Cleary 
for  the  following:  Bill  Fandell  is  in  charge 
of  all  construction  for  Jordan  Marsh  Com- 
pany. .  .  .   Jack  Ricketts,  living  in  Hingham, 
has  been  associated  with  Raytheon  Cor- 
poration since  graduation.  .  .  .   Gerry  Cleary 
is  living  in  Sudbury  with  his  wife,  Margaret 
(McCluskey),  and  two  children,  Jennifer 
and  Kevin.  Gerry  has  his  own  representative 
agency  in  the  housewares  field.   His  brother, 
Bill,  also  A&S  '52,  lives  in  Braintree  with 
his  wife  and  two  children.   Bill  was  top 
salesman  in  the  East  for  the  American 
Heating  Company  in  1971.  .  .  .   George 
Leary,  living  in  Hyde  Park,  is  the  father  of 
five  children  and  is  Eastern  Sales  Repre- 
sentative for  Ronson  Corporation.  .  .  . 
Our  deepest  Class  sympathy  to  Bill  Heavey 
on  the  recent  death  of  his  mother.   Mrs. 
Heavey  was  prominent  in  many  charitable 
organizations  -  Ladies  of  Charity  of  Car- 
ney Hospital,  the  Ancillae  Domini  of  St. 
Mary's  Infant  Asylum,  past  President  of  the 
Cecilian  Guild,  the  Guild  of  St.  Irene,  the 
Catholic  Women's  Club  of  Milton  and  St. 
Agatha's  Guild  in  Milton.  .  .  .   Congratu- 
lations to  Frank  Magee  on  his  recent 
marriage!    Best  wishes  to  you,  Frank,  and 
your  bride.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is 
Richard  F.  Griffiths,  294  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167. 


1953 
On  July  12,  1972,  a  meeting  of  the  Class 
Executive  Committee  was  held  to  begin 
plans  for  the  20th  Anniversary.   In  atten- 
dance were:  Walter  Corcoran,  Joe  O'Brien, 
Paul  Coughlin,  Fr.  Joe  Greer,  Dick  Horan, 
Fr.  Jim  Riley,  Jim  Haroules,  Charlie  Butler, 
Matt  Boyle,  Joyce  Welch  -  from  the  Nursinj 


School,  Jim  O'Hara  -  from  the  Evening 
College,  and  yours  truly,  Bob  Kelly.  .  .  . 
A  Nominating  Committee  was  elected  to 
offer  candidates  for  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  treasurer,  to  lead  the  Class  at  the 
20th  Celebration.   This  committee  con- 
sists of  Dick  Horan,  Walter  Corcoran,  Jim 
Haroules  and  Bob  Kelly.   Further  on  that  at 
a  later  date.  .  .  .  Matt  Boyle  has  been  voted 
20th  Anniversary  Class  Chariman.   We  wish 
Matt  much  success  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
will  give  his  or  her  support  to  Matt.  .  .  . 
Plans  are  being  drawn  up  for  the  Air  Force 
Game.   Our  tentative  plans  are  acquiring 
a  block  of  seats  at  the  game  and  a  buffet 
dance  after  the  game.   You  can  attend 
either  or  both.  .  .  .    Plans  for  future  events 
are  in  the  working  with  a  dance  in  February 
and  possibly  a  hockey  game  and  cocktails 
at  another  date.  You'll  be  given  plenty  of 
notice.  ...  A  mailing  went  out  to  all  class- 
mates which  asks  for  dues  payment. 
Prompt  payment  is  important  as  this  will 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  our  Class  Gift.  .  .  . 
The  news  to  your  correspondent  has  been 
nil  for  the  last  few  years.   Why  don't  you 
bring  your  classmates  up  to  date  on  your 
family  and  occupations.  ...    In  the  next 
issue,  we  plan  to  bring  you  news  of  all  your 
classmates  and  friends.  .  .  .   Your  class 
correspondent  is  Robert  Kelly,  98  Standish 
Road,,  Watertown,  Mass.  02172. 


1954 
John  T.  Collins,  an  attorney  and  a  resident 
of  Newton,  will  be  the  Conservative  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  the  4th  District.   He 
will  oppose  the  incumbent  Rep.  (Rev.) 
Robert  S.  Drinan  in  the  upcoming  Novem- 
ber election.   John  is  married  and  the  father 
of  three  children.   He  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Sherburne,  Powers 
and  Needham.   John  J.  Wieners  has  just 
had  a  new  book  of  poetry  published  - 
Selected  Poems.  This  is  his  sixth  book  of 
poetry  published  since  graduation.   John 
is  a  bachelor  living  at  44  Joy  Street,  Boston, 
and  he  would  enjoy  hearing  from  some  of 
his  old  friends.   Dick  Foohey  is  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  Packing  and 
Paper  Stock  Corporation,  Boston.   Dick 
lives  in  Reading  with  his  wife,  Joan,  and 
their  four  children.   Dick  and  his  family 
dropped  in  to  see  your  class  correspondent 
in  Falmouth  this  past  summer.   George 
McDevitt  is  President  of  James  J.  McDevitt 
&  Sons,  Dedham,  independent  adjusters. 
George  lives  in  Wellesley  with  his  wife,  Bea, 
and  six  children.   George  and  his  family 
also  dropped  by  this  past  summer.   One 
of  our  classmates,  Alfred  J.  Ferri,  Jr.,  4  Win- 
chester Drive,  Bedford,  Mass.,  passed 
away  recently.   The  sympathy  of  the  Class 
goes  out  to  his  wife,  Mary  Rose,  and  his 
family.  Class  correspondent  is  T.  Leonard 
Matthews,  104  Falmouth  Heights  Road, 
Falmouth,  Mass.  02540. 
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1957 
loan  (Doyle)  Arteburn  continues  to  enjoy 
Florida  sunshine  -  busily  engaged  with  six 
children  -  along  with  myriad  school  and 
community  activities.   Those  camping  trips 
must  take  a  bit  of  organization,  Joanie! 
Sorely  missed  are  Bob,  Nancy  and  Barry 
Doyle.   Latest  reports  indicate  happy  settle 
ment  in  Moraga,  California.   Happy  to  hear 
of  their  expected  family  addition.   Our 
prayers  with  you,  Nancy,  for  a  safe  and 
uneventful  delivery.  .  .  .   Word  allotment 
doesn't  allow  space  to  enumerate  Mary 
Lou  McHale's  many  travels.  Mary  Lou  is 
Associate  Director  of  Peter  Bent  Hospital 
school  of  Nursing  and  is  too  modest  about 
listing  her  professional  and  community 
contributions.  .  .  .   Let's  all  keep  Marge 
(Antonellis)  and  )ohn  Bargoot  in  our 
prayers  that  the  Lord  will  give  them  strength 
and  courage  during  their  son's  illness!  .  . 
Good  luck  Louise  Siddall  with  your  ocean 
ography  course.   That  surely  is  something 
to  squeeze  in  between  caring  for  three 
children,  community  work,  and  private 
duty.  .  .  .   Mary  (Danahy)  and  Al  DelMonte 
send  sincere  thanks  for  your  gift  of  love. 
How  it  helped  sustain  us!    Mike  has  had 
a  good  remission  this  summer,  praise  Cod, 
and  is  back  to  school  at  present.  .  .  . 
Another  busy  mother  of  six  -  Sheila 
i  Whalen)  Caty  tells  us  her  spare  time  is 
taken  up  with  CCD,  teacher's  aide  work 
and  other  community  activities  -  along 
with  a  busy  professional  life.   Hope  your 
future  plans  for  obtaining  your  M.S.  will 
materialize,  Sheila.  .  .  .   Your  correspondent 
has  an  interesting  letter  describing  life  and 
work  in  Canberra,  Australia,  from  Paula 
Fellows.  Will  circulate  to  anyone  interested. 
.  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Mary  Alice 
DelMonte,  15  Beacon  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 
01760. 
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1959 

Tom  Legere,  Joe  Connolly,  )oe  Lucas, 
Dick  Roche,  Gerry  Fortin  and  lack  Canavan 
were  seen  at  the  Tulane  game.   They  are 
BC  athletic  supporters  (all  sports).  .  .  . 
Bill  Connell  is  back  in  town.  .  .  .  loan  and 
Leo  Schofield  were  seen  vacationing  at 
Long  Beach,  Rockport.   Leo  just  became 
sales  manager  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Division 
of  International  Harvester.  .  .  .   Rumor  has 
it  that  )ohn  O'Connor  was  a  recent  casualty 
from  the  bachelor  ranks.  .  .  .  Class  dues  of 
$5.00  are  now  payable  to:  BC  Class  of  1959; 
c/o  )ohn  W.  Canavan;  12  Harvest  Lane; 
Hingham,  Mass.  02043.  .  .  .    Every  year  the 
class  treasury  makes  a  "Class  Gift"  to  the 
BC  Annual  Fund.   The  Class  of  1959  really 
supports  Boston  College.  .  .  .   Nancy  and 
Ralph  Benware  are  expecting  their  third 
child.  .  .  .   )oe  Ryan  and  Bill  Appleyard 
are  teaching  at  Salem  State.  .  .  .   lack  Mad 
den  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Bingham,  Dana  and  Gould.  .  .  .   Bill  Bench 


is  quite  the  sportsman  -  golf,  fishing  and 
hunting  -  and  did  you  know  that  Charlie 
Volpone  is  quite  a  golfer?  .  .  .   Bill  Sherman 
and  lack  Canavan  were  luncheon  guests  of 
Bob  Scanlon,  who  is  now  President  of  Key 
stone's  Computer  Division.   Bob's  office 
has  to  be  the  nicest  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Send 
dues!  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  )ohn  W. 
Canavan,  12  Harvest  Lane,  Hingham,  Mass. 
02043. 


1960 

Lim  Burns,  residing  in  Wellesley,  has  been 
appointed  Controller  of  Keydata  Corpora 
tion  of  Watertown.  .  .  .   Bob  O  Leary  has 
moved  to  New  York  City  with  General 
Electric  in  the  Personnel  Department.  .  .  . 
Tom  Cunnally  is  employed  with  American 
Science  and  Engineering  located  in  Cam- 
bridge. .  .  .   Frank  Sullivan,  Kitchen  Aid 
Regional  Manager  in  the  Boston  territory, 
received  the  Kitchen  Aid  National  Regional 
Managers  President's  Award  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  sales  achievements 
during  1971.  .  .  .   Bill  Hyland  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Assistant  Manager 
in  the  Boston  Office  of  Glore,  Forgan,  F.  I. 
DuPont  Company,  a  stock  brokerage  firm. 
.  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Joseph  R. 
Carty,  52  Simon  Hill  Road,  Norwell,  Mass. 
02061. 


1961 

Our  condolences  to  Frances  McCauley  on 
the  loss  of  her  father.  .  .  .  Your  correspon- 
dent, Paula  Bloomquist,  attended  the  Alumni 
Leadership  Conference  at  the  Heights  in 
September.  .  .  .   Sheila  Nugent  and  Ed 
Winslow  also  represented  Ed.  '61.   Sheila  is 
a  reading  specialist  in  the  Newton  Schools. 
Ld  resides  in  Albany  working  as  a  historian 
for  New  York  State.  .  .  .   Your  correspon- 
dent is  teaching  second  grade  in  Oneonta, 
New  York,  and  would  welcome  news!  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Paula  Fitzgerald 
Bloomquist,  Campus  Heights  Apt.  G-40, 
Oneonta,  New  York  13826. 


1962 
loan  Mullahy  Riley's  third  daughter,  Sheelah 
Mullahy,  was  born  on  March  26.  .  . .  Carolyn 
laworski  Reidy's  daughter,  Patricia  Diane, 
was  born  on  April  20.  .  .  .   Lois  Krodel  Dem- 
bowski  had  a  son,  Richard  Paul,  on  April 
9.  .  .  .   Lauraine  Alberetti  Lombara  had  a 
son  in  April.  .  .  .  Johanna  Brunalli  and 
Kate  Liva  will  be  living  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  Johanna  plans  to  study  for  her 
Master's  at  Catholic  University  and  Kate 
will  do  staff  nursing.  .  .  .   Susanne  Marier 
Rogers'  second  son,  Joseph  Thomas,  arrived 
May  6.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Jean- 
Marie  Cull,  45  Wareland  Road,  Wellesley, 
Mass.  02181. 
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1963 

Howard  Mockler  (SOM  '63)  is  assistant 
manager  of  sporting  goods  at  Sears  Natickk 
.  .  .   Dave  Knipper  was  recently  promoted 
to  principal  with  Haskins  &  Sells  (Rochester  * 
.  .  .   Bill  Cutroni  lives  in  Arlington  with 
his  family  and  works  for  DCAA.  .  .  .   Bob 
Miles  is  also  an  employee  of  DCAA.  .  .  . 
Dennis  Kealey  is  with  Cabot,  Cabot  and 
Lorbes.  .  .  .   Larry  Flynn  is  with  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston.  .  .  .  Gerry  De  Biasi  is 
assistant  personnel  manager  with  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.  .  .  .  Joe  Parent  is  a  manage 
with  Touche  Ross  &  Co.,  Boston.  Joe  and 
his  wife  Beverly,  reside  in  Lowell.  .  .  .   Paul  I 
Glasheen  was  last  heard  from  at  D.  H. 
Mark  Publishing  Co.  .  .  .   Kenny  Simmons 
(A&S)  is  enjoying  married  life  as  well  as 
law  practice  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  .  .  .   Paul  I 
Galligan  is  probation  officer  with  the 
Tramingham  District  Court.   Paul,  his  wife 
and  daughter  live  in  Framingham.  .  .  .   Frant 
Carney  soon  to  be  Dr.  Carney  (Tufts)  was 
a  member  of  the  Governor's  investigation 
panel  examining  the  recent  shootings  in 
the  Massachusetts  Correctional  System. 
Paul  Malloy  is  in  tax  work  with  Peat,  Nor- 
wich, Mitchell.  ...   Ed  Gurry  recently  com- 
pleted academic  requirements  for  his  Ph.D 
at  Georgia  State  University  (Atlanta) 
while  teaching  at  the  University  of  Georgian 
Ed  is  now  associated  with  Touche  Ross  & 
Co.  CPA  (Boston)  and  resides  in  Braintree 
with  his  wife,  Dot  and  son,  Sean  Patrick 
(2  years).  .  .  .   Please  drop  a  line  on  your 
recent  experiences  and  the  like.  Other 
members  of  the  Class  of  1963  would  like 
to  know  what's  been  happening.  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Edward  Gerry,  33 
Central  Avenue,  Braintree,  Mass. 


1964 
The  new  Director  of  Missile  and  Nuclear 
Safety  for  the  1st  Strategic  Aerospace 
Division  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  California, 
is  USAF  Captain  Danny  Higgins  (Ed.).   Dan 
was  stationed  at  F.E.  Warren  AFB,  Wyoming! 
until  )uly  of  this  year  since  his  return  from 
Vietnam  in  1968.   Danny  is  married  to 
Donna  Phillips  (N-'66)  and  they  have  two 
sons,  Sean  and  Patrick.  .  .  .  Ted  and  Sue 
(Murphy,  N-'64)  Little  are  living  at  19 
Musket  Drive,  Acton,  and  are  the  proud 
parents  of  their  fourth  child,  Darcy  Nicole, 
who  was  born  in  May.  .  .  .   Congratulations 
to  Jim  Fleming  (A&S)  who  recently  passed 
both  the  Massachusetts  and  D.C.  bar  examsn 
.  .  .   Brian  Condon  (A&S)  is  currently  Direc- 
tor of  Patient  Support  Servicesat  Yale 
Medical  Center  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.! 
Yale  Medical  Center  is  comprised  of  Yale- 
New  Haven  Hospital  and  Yale  Medical 
School.   Brian  and  his  wife,  Carol  (Sicilliano 
(Dumbarton  '67),  and  their  daughter, 
Terri,  are  making  their  home  at  40  Sheila 
Lane,  Cheshire,  Connecticut  06410.  .  .  . 
Fred  Flukes  (CBA)  is  an  office  manager  for 
Hoerner-Waldorf  Company  in  Mansfield, 
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ass.   He  and  his  wife,  Maryann,  live  on 

on  Way  in  Quincy  and  have  two  children 
Brian,  age  4,  and  Nancy,  age  2.  .  .  .  Demo 
atic  State  Committeeman  Chuck  Clough 
&S)  reportedly  swamped  his  opponent 

a  3-1  margin  in  the  April  election.  Chuck 
teived  his  MBA  in  1966  from  the  Univer- 
y  of  Chicago  and  is  presently  involved 

investment  management  for  Alliance 
ipital  Management  Corporation,  a  sub- 
diary  of  the  investment  banking  firm  of 
onaldson,  Lufkin  and  )enrette,  Inc.  Chuck 
sides  in  Concord  with  his  wife,  Gloria, 
id  their  three  children.  .  .  .  Atty.  William 
;ulley  whose  law  offices  are  located  in 
akefield  is  married  to  Sandy  McFarland. 
ley  have  a  son,  Patrick,  10  months  old, 
id  are  building  a  new  home  in  Wake- 
?ld.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  Thomas 

Fallon,  57  Woodland  Road,  Maiden, 
ass.  02148. 


1965 

ter  a  year  in  Germany,  "Welcome  home" 
Bob  and  Mary  Shann.    Paul  Belford  was 

arried  in  |une  to  Michaele  Anne  Connors 
Washington,  D.C.   John  Ezell  married 
in  Pongrace  of  Chappagua,  New  York, 
May.  John  Walsh  received  a  M.B.A. 
»m  Rutgers  University.  John  is  a  Division 

amptroller  for  Warner  Lambert  in  New 

rsey.  .  .  .   Class  correspondent  is  John  D. 

echette,  272  New  Mark  Esp.,  Rockwell, 

d. 


1966 

regory  Burke  received  his  M.D.  and  Ph.D. 
om  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
972.   He  is  presently  serving  an  internship 
Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  in  the  Dart- 
outh-Hitchcock  Medical  Complex  in 
anover,  New  Hampshire.   He  is  married 
the  former  Nancy  Bromley,  a  Marymount 
ollege  graduate.  .  .  .   Ward  Gravel  has 
pened  his  dental  office  in  Merrimack, 
ew  Hampshire.   He  and  Sue  are  expecting 
second  child  in  September.  .  .  .   Joseph 
lorelli  is  currently  serving  as  a  dental 
fficer  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  at 
herry  Point,  North  Carolina.  .  .  .   Mimi 
harp  and  Mike  Power  were  married  on 
ly  8,  and  are  living  in  Framingham.  .  .  . 
4ary  Jo  Struzziery  received  her  M.Ed,  and 
narried  Chip  Fleming  on  September  1  5. 
he  Flemings  are  living  in  Roslindale.  .  .  . 
"om  Anderson  completed  his  Master's 
equirements  at  Boston  State.   Tom  and 
lis  wife  and  two  children  are  living  in 
imithstown,  New  York.   Tom  is  teaching 
unior  high  school  and  coaching  baseball. 

Paul  White  is  working  for  the  Youth 
iervice  Board,  having  received  his  Master's 
rom  the  University  of  Miami  last  year, 
'aul  is  co-owner  of  the  Gun  Rock  House  in 
lull  along  with  his  brother*.  .  .  .   Dan 
Healy  is  working  toward  his  second  Master  s 


of  Education  in  Guidance,  already  having 
one  in  English,  and  is  teaching  in  Wey- 
mouth. .  .  .   Hope  to  see  a  great  number 
of  classmates  attending  functions  this  year. 
Alumni  and  class  spirit  is  really  on  the  up 
swing.  .  .  .   Class  correspondents  are  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Tom  Torrisi,  90  E.  Haverhill  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  01841. 


1967 
The  good  news  first.    Boys  have  been  born 
to  the  following:  Joe  and  Candy  Cappadona, 
a  son,  Paul  Joseph,  on  )uly  25;  Walt  and 
Binx  Mahoney,  a  son,  Matthew,  on  May  I, 
Charlie  Bowser  and  wife,  a  son  in  June; 
Mike  and  Annmarie  (nee  Sullivan,  Nur.) 
Cupoli,  a  son,  Christopher  Sean,  August  1 1 ; 
John  and  Candy  Skorko,  a  son,  Frank  B., 
on  August  8;  Don  and  Susan  (nee  Kelley, 
Ed.)  MacDonald,  a  son,  Donald  III.  Girls 
have  been  born  to:  Dick  (SOM)  and  Karen 
(nee  Sperandio,  Nur.)  McCarte,  a  daughter, 
Kerry  Ann,  on  September  18;  Jim  and  Judy 
Hickey,  a  girl  in  June;  Frank  and  Ulla  Gig 
lio,  a  girl,  Joy,  in  August;  Ron  (SOM)  and 
Mary-Lou  (nee  Downey,  Nur.)  Logue,  a 
daughter,  Amy,  in  July.  .  .  .   Bob  Rossi  is 
recovering  from  back  surgery  and  hope- 
fully has  returned  to  work  by  the  time  you 
read  this.   Doug  Hice  is  teaching  biology 
and  coaching  basketball  on  the  high  school 
level  in  New  Jersey  while  bringing  up  two 
active  children  of  his  own.   Bill  Pucci  also 
has  two  children  and  is  working  for  New 
England  Tel.  &  Tel.  while  living  in  Acton. 
Bill  White  is  coaching  football  at  Dennis 
Yarmouth  Regional  High.    Rick  Dunn  is 
teaching  at  Norwood  Junior  High.   Mike 
McDonough  is  practicing  podiatry  in  Phila 
delphia.  ...    I  hear  that  two  weddings  are 
planned,  Kevin  Dunphey  in  October  (Kevin 
also  recently  passed  his  CPA  exam)  and 
Bill  Harris  in  November.  .  .  .   Unfortunately 
there  is  some  bad  news  also.   Mike  Egger 
died  on  September  3,  a  victim  of  cancer. 
Our  sympathy  was  expressed  to  his  family 
at  his  wake  and  burial  in  San  Francisco.  .  .  . 
Class  correspondents  are  Charles  and  Mary 
Anne  Benedict,  84  Rockland  PI.,  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  Mass.  02164. 


1968 
Many  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Class  who  came  to  the  organizational 
meeting  of  our  Fifth  Year  Reunion  held  on 
September  26.  We  all  hope  that  the  Class 
of  1968  will  be  a  prominent  class  among 
the  alumni  of  Boston  College.  .  .  .   From 
the  information  sheets  that  have  been  re- 
turned from  the  members  of  the  Class 
we  have  some  information  to  pass  on  to 
their  friends.   We  hope  more  will  take  the 
time  to  fill  out  the  info  sheet  and  send  it 
along.    If  possible  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
will  be  put  together  in  one  booklet  and 
distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the  Class. 


.  .  .    Pat  Murphy  is  currently  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Postal  Workers 
Union  in  Boston.   He  has  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  University  Trade  Union  Pro- 
gram at  the  Harvard  Business  School.   Pat 
and  his  wife,  Cheryl  Flodstrom  (Ed.  70), 
are  living  in  Watertown  and  both  are  at- 
tending Suffolk  Law  School  at  night.  Dick 
Armstrong,  having  just  graduated  from 
BC  Law,  is  working  for  the  N.L.R.B.  in 
Washington,  D.C.    Dick  Clemens  is  working 
for  Stuart  Pharmaceuticals  out  of  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire.   Tim  Cronin  re- 
ceived his  MBA  from  BC  this  past  June,  and 
he  and  his  wife  are  expecting  their  second 
child  in  the  fall.   Dave  McLean  with  Bache 
&  Co.  is  in  their  management  program. 
Dave  and  his  wife,  Sue,  have  two  daughters, 
Kara  and  Christina.   Bernie  Kennedy  is  cur- 
rently working  for  Marine  Midland  Bank, 
New  York,  after  receiving  his  MBA  from 

N.Y.U.  in  1970 John  V.  Curry,  Jr.  was 

married  last  fall  to  Janet  Crowley  of  Mel- 
rose, Mass.,  and  is  living  in  North  Andover. 
After  three  years  with  Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Associates,  Inc.  .  .  .   Class  cor- 
respondent is  Rick  Murray,  14  Churchill 
Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 


1969 
Bill  DiFranzo  completed  his  military  service 
last  May.  While  in  the  army,  Bill  served  as 
a  computer  programmer/analyst  at  Ft. 
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Hood.   Bill  is  now  working  as  a  programmer 
at  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  and  is 
living  in  Somerville  with  his  wife,  Sheila.  .  .  . 
Jack  Crabb  joined  the  Society  of  )esus  and 
is  now  entering  his  second  year  of  teaching 
English  at  Bishop  Connolly  High  School 
in  Fall  River.  .  .  .   Paul  Branca  is  working  as 
an  accountant  in  the  State  House  in  Boston. 
.  .  .   Mike  Flynn  is  working  in  the  public 
information  office  of  the  New  England 
Electric  Co.  in  Westboro.  .  .  .   |ohn  Rowen 
married  Pat  Brimmer,  a  Cornell  graduate, 
in  Buffalo  on  July  1.   Both  John  and  Pat 
teach  at  Wilson  Junior  High  in  Natick.  The 
Rowens  make  their  home  in  Framingham. 
.  .  .   Paul  Bourke  is  an  information  specialist 
with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  Boston  while  living  in 
West  Boylston,  Mass.  .  .  .   Daniel  Boudreau 
received  his  M.S.W.  and  Francis  Farrell, 
his  MBA  from  Rutgers  last  June.  .  .  .   John 
Cavanagh  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  are  living 
in  New  York  City.  John  is  a  real  estate 
broker  with  Cushman  &  Wakefield,  Inc. 
leasing  commercial  office  space  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut.   If  any  of  our  class- 
mates have  real  estate  needs  or  problems, 
contact  John.  .  .  .  Jim  Shirley  graduated 
from  BC  Law  in  June  and  is  practicing 
law  with  another  lawyer  in  Sanford,  Maine. 
Jim  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  are  expecting 
their  first  child  in  December.  .  .  .   Tom 
Lanza  received  his  MBA  from  N.Y.U.  in 
June  of  1971  and  is  working  as  a  business 
analyst  for  Union  Carbide.  Tom  married 
Trish  Menard  in  August  of  1970.  Trish 
served  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy  at  St. 
Albans,  N.Y.,  where  she  was  Assistant  Edu- 
cational Co-ordinator.  Tom  and  Trish  are 
the  proud  parents  of  twin  daughters,  Jenni- 
fer and  Melissa,  born  last  March  and  they 
are  making  their  home  in  Lakewood,  N.J. 
...   Rich  Hughes  married  Kathy  Chabot 
in  June  and  is  living  in  Oceanside,  N.Y. 
Rich  graduated  from  Cornell  Law  School 
in  June  and  is  working  for  an  insurance 
company  in  New  York.   Kathy  is  serving 
with  the  Navy,  working  in  the  operating 
room  at  St.  Albans.  .  .  .   Bill  Hill  is  living 
in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  with  his  wife,  Elaine 
(Cawley),  Regis  '69.   Bill  received  his  Mas- 
ter's in  Latin  American  Studies  from  Notre 
Dame  in  May  of' 71. ...  Class  correspondent 
is  James  R.  Littleton,  15  Purington  Avenue, 
Natick,  Mass.  01760. 


1970 
The  deepest  sympathy  of  the  Class  goes 
out  to  the  family  of  Chris  Holland,  who 
was  taken  from  us  in  a  tragic  auto  accident 
last  June.  This  quiet,  friendly  classmate 
will  be  missed  by  all  that  knew  him.  May 
our  heavenly  Father  accept  him  into  eternal 
life.  .  .  .   Rich  Hennessey  has  been  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  States  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  his  old  friends.  He's  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Arlington  Hall  Station, 
Arlington,  Virginia.  .  .  .   Kathy  Skinner  is 


Associate  Director  of  the  Upward  Bound 
Program  at  the  Heights.  .  .  .  David  Wessling 
got  his  Master's  in  Urban  Planning  from 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  is  now  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Honduras  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  .  .  .   Paul  Larkin  is  living  outside 
Burlington,  Vermont,  while  pursuing  gradu- 
ate studies  in  psychology  at  UVM.  .  .  . 
Congratulations  to  Tom  Sexton,  who 
passed  his  CPA  exam  in  May.  .  .  .  the  ever 
popular  Lou  Milkowski  writes  to  say  he  is 
working  hard  at  New  York  Law  School 
while  keeping  his  job  at  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York  City.   Lou  also  passes 
along  word  that  Joe  Days  and  Rich  Charland 
both  became  proud  fathers  in  July.  Joe 
has  a  boy,  and  Rich  a  girl.  Good  luck  to 
both.  .  .  .  After  two  years  of  guarding  the 
sand  of  New  Mexico  as  an  MP.,  Ken  Wain- 
wright  has  joined  the  first  year  Class  at  BC 
Law  School.  ...  As  could  be  expected,  the 
ring  of  wedding  bells  took  a  heavy  toll  this 
summer.   Dan  Lammon,  who  got  his  MBA 
from  Syracuse  in  January,  married  Nancy 
Allison  on  July  1,  in  the  midst  of  the  New 
York  State  floods.   They  are  now  living  in 
California  where  Dan  works  for  Corning 
Class.  .  .  .  Debby  Bingham  became  Mrs. 
Michael  Bille  in  early  August.  The  couple 
went  on  a  tour  of  Europe  for  their  honey- 
moon. Among  the  bridesmaids  was  Ann 
Marie  Nehme.  .  .  .   Barbara  Phelon  is  now 
Mrs.  Donald  Davis,  Jr.  after  an  August 
26  nuptial.    Barbara  is  a  nursing  instructor 
at  the  Holyoke  Hospital  while  her  husband 
is  a  student  at  U.  Mass.  .  .  .  Greg  Doyle, 
who  was  married  last  year,  now  lives  in 
Framingham;  he  is  a  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative for  Hammary  Furniture  Company. 

.  .   See  you  all  at  Alumni  Hall.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Dennis  "Razz"  Berry,  37 
East  Plain  Street,  Cochituate,  Mass.  01778. 


1971 
There  were  a  few  weddings  in  our  Class 
this  summer.   Joe  Maher  and  Joan  Fallon 
were  married  at  St.  Theresa's  in  West  Rox- 
bury.   They  are  currently  Resident  Assistants 
in  Phelps  Hall  while  Joe  attends  BC  Law. 
Tom  Capano  and  his  wife,  Kay  C72),  just 
returned  from  a  European  honeymoon. 
It's  time  for  Tom  to  hit  the  books  again  at 
BC  Law.   Mary  Bronsky  and  Donna  Hender- 
son are  starting  their  second  year  in  the 
Boston  Schools'  Title  I  Reading  Program. 
Jean  Fallon  is  starting  her  second  year 
teaching  at  St.  Catherine's  in  Norwood. 
Cathy  Conroy  is  back  teaching  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  after  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Boston  and  West  Har- 
wich.  Anne  Bachalis  is  back!    The  little 
ones  in  Framingham  had  better  be  ready 
for  her.   Donna  Dolan  was  here  in  Boston 
this  summer.   She  has  returned  to  Bowling 
Green  in  Ohio  where  she  is  teaching 
speech  and  working  for  an  M.Ed,  in  that 
field.   Brian  Harris  will  be  finishing  up  his 


Master's  in  Counseling  Psychology  at  BC 
this  year.  The  Congo  won't  be  the  same 
after  Michael  Moran  leaves  his  volunteer 
post  there.  The  best  of  luck  to  him.   Don 
Weber  is  managing  NCO  clubs  in  Germany; 
some  people  have  all  the  luck.  .  .  .  Kris 
Nelson  is  doing  cardiovascular  nursing  in 
California.    It's  nice  to  have  Maddy  Naz- 
zarro  back  from  volunteer  work  in  Jamaica.] 
She's  living  in  Mattapan  with  Pat  Eisert, 
who  is  teaching  a  special  class  in  Boston. 
...   I'd  love  to  hear  from  any  of  you  for 
the  next  column.  .  .  .  Brian  P.  Curry  was 
married  recently  to  Toni  Walsh  of  Welles 
ley,  Mass.  They  are  living  at  "Parkview'' 
in  Winchester  and  Brian  is  working  for 
ITT  as  a  bond  underwriter  for  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Company.  They  honeymooned 
in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Thomas  Capano,  35  Irving  Street,  Newton 
Center,  Mass.  02159. 


ALUMNI  DEATHS 

Rev.  Joseph  V.  Dailey,  O.P.  '19  July  24,  1972  J 
Marie  Conway  '41  July  23,  1972 J 

Edward  A.  Goggin  '62  July  20,  1972  J 

Rev.  James  L.  Foley,  S.J.  '29       July  20,  1972*3 
David  W.  Folan,  M.D.  '43  July  19,  1 972C 

Rt.  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hickey  '25 

July  18,  19721 
George  K.  Lang '34  July  18,  1972; 

Charles  F.  Coyle '58  July  17,  1972. 

Dr.  George  F.  Donovan  '25       July  16,  1972; 
Fred  C.  Leonard  '45  July  12,  1972. 

Stephen  |.  D'Arcy,  Esq.  '43  July  7,  1972. 

Rev.  Richard  L.  Eisenmann,  S.J.  '61 

July  6,  1972! 
James  M.  McDermott  '57  June  30,  1972 

William  F.  Madden  '50  June  26,  1972 

Francis  M.  Smith,  Esq.  '47  April  7,  1972, 

Sr.  Raymondine  Reilly,  C.S.J.  '41 

February  1970 


Arthur  T.  Cestaro  '30 
John  J.  Williams  '38 
Joseph  M.  Reidy  '33 
Francis  W.  Leavey  '25 


December  12,  1970 
August  1,  1972 
August  4,  1972 
August  9,  1972 


Alexander  F.  Ciriello  '61  August  13,  197J 
Rev.  Louis  J.  Gallagher,  S.J.   07 

August  14,  1972 
Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Mahoney  09 

August  15,  1972 
Joseph  E.  Sullivan,  Hon  '51  August  15,  1972 
Rev.  Mother  M.  Helena  Tlynn,  O.S.F.  '31 

August  16,  19721 
Alfred  J.  Ferri,  Jr.  '54,  August  17,  1972 

Frederick  T.  Doyle  '14  August  19,  1972 
William  J.  Tibbetts '43  August  20,  1972 
Alice  L.  Gatins  '44  August  21,  1972 

Rev.  Thomas  ).  Grace  '39  August  21,  1972 
John  G.  Sullivan '50  August  22,  1972 

Sr.  Marie  St.  Blaise,  P.O.F.M.  '37 

August  1971 
George  F.  O'Leary  '30  March   16,  1970 

Mary   M.   Connor  '45  April   17,  1964 

Emerice  J.  Dupras  '39  August  2,  1964 
Col.  John  Leo  Keefe  '27     August  23,  1972 


Alumni!   Come  Home 
to  the  Fall  Festival  of  Campus  Cultural  Events 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

Humanities  Series.  James  Wright,  poet;  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  poetry,  1972;  McGuinn  Aud.,  8  p.m. 
Cultural  Committee.  "Chicago"  concert; 
Roberts  Center,  8  p.m. 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  3 

Cultural  Committee.   "The  World  of  Lenny  Bruce," 
performed  by  Frank  Spieser;  Resident  Student 
Lounge,  McElroy  Commons,  8  p.m. 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4 
University  Chorale.  Verdi's  "Requiem."   Per- 
formed by  the  University  Chorale,  Barrington 
College  Concert  Choir,  Salve  Regina  Glee  Club 
(Newport),  the  Peloquin  Chorale  of  Providence, 
70-piece  symphony  orchestra,  and  conducted 
by  Dr.  C.  Alexander  Peloquin.  Time  and  place  to 
be  announced. 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  6 
Organ  Concert.   Berj  Zamkochian,  University 
Organist-in-Residence.   Resident  Student  Lounge, 
McElroy,  8  p.m. 


WEDNESDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY, 

NOVEMBER  9-12 

Dramatics  Society.  "The  Good  Woman  of  Set- 

zuan,"  by  Bertholt  Brecht;  Campion  Aud., 

8:30  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  16 

Humanities  Series.   Hugh  Lloyd-Jones,  classicist; 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  University; 

McGuinn  Aud.,  8  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 

University  Chorale.  Verdi's  "Requiem."  Repeat 

of  November  4  performance,  Cathedral  of  Sts. 

Peter  and  Paul,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30 

Humanities  Series.   Leon  Edel,  biographer  of 

Henry  James;  McGuinn  Aud.,  8  p.m. 

TIME  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION : 

University  Chorale,  Extensions  2222  and  2292; 

Cultural  Committee,  Ext.  170;  Dramatics  Society, 

Ext.  319;  Humanities  Series,  Rev.  Francis  Sweeney, 

S.J.  Ext.  585. 


If  youVe  ever  thought  of  a 

sales  career,  you  should  know 

the  advantages  of  becoming 

an  IDS  sales  representative 


If  you  can  qualify  as  an  IDS  representative,  you'll  be  in 
business  for  yourself. 

You'll  work  out  of  an  office  near  -  or  in  -  your  home.   And 
you'll  enjoy  these  advantages: 

Free  training.  The  opportunity  to  earn  from  the  start  and 
to  retire  on  a  substantial  five-figure  income.   Life  and  health 
insurance.   You'll  also  be  representing  the  largest  financial 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world.    (The  IDS  group  of  com- 
panies includes  mutual  funds-  one  of  them  is  the  world's 
largest;  accumulation  plans;  an  insurance  company;  an  invest- 
ment certificate  company.) 

The  only  investment  we  ask  is  the  10c  it  costs  to  call  an 
IDS  divisional  manager.  The  number  is  listed  below. 

So  why  not  call?  You'll  quickly  find  out  how  easy  it  is 
to  go  into  business  for  yourself—  as  an  IDS  representative. 
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WILLIAM  DALE 

536  GRANITE  STREET 

BRAINTREE,  MASS.  02184 


843-3890 


Please  send  me  further  information  and  a  copy  of  your  free 
booklet,  "What  Do  You  Want?" 

Name 

Address 

City 


.State. 


.Z.p. 


Phone  Number. 
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Boston  College 

Chestnul  Hill.  Ma^achusetts  0216" 
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